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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


: 


bo. 5 HE gondii intention with which 
has . work is written, it is hoped 
will be accepted as ſome apology for its de- 
fects; while the univerſality of a ſlaviſh 
frar in the minds of children, and its diſ- 
agreeable conſequences, muſt appear as 
powerful arguments in favour of commit- 
W ting it to the preſs, and of ſoliciting the 
eandour of the public for its e f | 


But to the tender parent, and those vlc 
have children under their care, the author 
feels an anxious wiſh that this little work 
may prove acceptable; and truſts the de- 
ſign with which it is undertaken may re- 
commend it to their notice; not as a per- 
fect work, but as one profeſſedly deſigned | 
for the uſe and benefit of children, in aſſiſt- 
ing g them to d baniſh the tales of the nurſery, 

M8 0. 


r * 
” 4 * * 5 * 


by pointing out their abſurdity, and open- 


deſdon, Hartfordſhire. 


Senſes into Thought; to teach them to reaſon from 
what they ſee; and to prevent that Ruſt of erroneous 
Education, which makes them look with Indifference 


| tention. 


Inſtruction of Youth in the Art of Reading. 


ing a conciſe Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, 1 


: * that Claſs of Books to which it belongs. 9 A 


ADVERTIS EMENT. 


ing the way to reaſon and reflection. 


For any inaccuracies in the following 
pages, that have eſcaped the pen of the au- 
thor, ſhe entreats the indulgence of the 
public, and hopes her diſtance from the 
preſs, and the important duties whorein ſhe 

ee * plead ſome ROE: 0 


"Ai pub gel, Price 25. each. 5 


The Polite Reaſoner-: In Letters addrefl 
ed to a Young Lady, at a Boarding School in Hod- 


The deſign of theſe Letters is to call forth the early 
Dawn of Reaſon into Aion. To wake the youthful 


upon every common Object. however worthy their At- 


The e Speaker: or Dialogues, 
and Miſcellaneous Pieces in Proſe and Verſe; for the 


A Short Syſtem of Polite Learning: be- | 


and other Branches of uſeful Knowledge. | 
This little Book contains ſome Definitions, and an 
Explanation of a ow general Principals in the different 
Arts and Sciences, and is a reſpectable Compilation a- 
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A DDRESSED TO THE z CHILDREN FOR WHOSE : 


BENEFIT THE. FOLLOWING { SHEETS WERE- 
WRITTEN - 


} 


Dear Cumlon v, | 


"fe: order to free your minds 5 
en the ſlaviſn fears of i Ignorance and 


ſuperſtition, Lam. defirous to lay before 


you the following ſheets, . which I beg . 
you will read with attention in the 


moments of {till reaſoning and e : 
tion. 


But as. they contain ſimilar ſentis 
ments to thoſe perſonally addreſſed td 
you,” when you have done me the plea-- 


4 
: Se ©. 


: a 3 | ſu IC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


fare of . your implicit confidence, 1 
think it neceſſary to acquaint you with 
the motives which induced me to lay 
them before your in print. | 


Firſt, I have Rags obſerved a 


| too lively ſenſe of fear attend theſe ſub- 


jects, when general, to permit you the 
free uſe of your reaſon, and leave you 
quite at liberty to judge for yourſelves. 


Secondly ; - Tt cannot be ſuppoſed | 
that the mind of each individual, will, 
at the fame period of time, be beſt diſ- 
poſed for the reception of arguments 
againſt their too favourite topic of con- 
verſation. 


But by the following 3 be- 
ing in your poſſeſſion, it will be in 
* your power to apply to them, in thoſe 
moments when your minds are moſt 
open to conviction, and: moſt anxious 

| for 


— 


/ « 


I Rebud r ion 


for information. Not when you are 5 
agitated by fear, or miſled by falſe im- 
Pre from the recent tale, 7 


While oil atteſted _ as well believ'd; 3 
Heard ſolemn, goes the goblin-ſtory round; 
1 ſuperſtitious horror creeps o er all. 


T HOMSQN. | 


But will not ſome be apt to fo with 
Shenſtone ; 


Whence comes it that narratives 
. this kind have at any time been giv- 
, by perſons of veracity, of judg- 


3 and of learning? Men neither 


liable to be deceived themſelves, nor to 
be ſuſpected of any inclination to de- 
ceive others, though it were their in- 

tereſt; nor who could be ſuppoſed to 
baue any intereſt in it, even N it 
= were their inclination.” 


: This queſtion”. I preſume, ſtated a8 | 
above, will be found to convey your 
N TD ideas, 


INTRODUCTION. 


ideas, only expreſſed with more prod 
priety; and this ſuppoſition naturally 
leads me to another, which is, that a: 
' quotation from the ſame author in re- 
ply, will prove agrecable, : 
Here ſeems a. further explanation 
wanting than what can be drawn from 
ſuperſtition. 4 


I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
relations themſelves were falſe. For 
as to the arguments ſometimes uſed in 
this caſe, that had there been no true 
ſhilling there had been no counterfeit, 
it ſeems wholly a piece of ſophiſtry. 

The true ſhilling here, ſhould mean 
the living perſon ;. and the counterfeit- 
. reſemblance, the poſthumous figure of 
him, that either ſtrikes. our * or- 
our non, . 


+: « Suppoling: no ghodt 0 then ever. ene 
1 6 peared, 


8 


IN TRODVCTIOR. 
peared, is it a conſequence that no man 


could ever imagine that they ſaw the 
figure of a perſon deceaſed ? Surely - 


_ thoſe, who ſay this, little know the 


force, the caprice, or the defects of 


the imagination. 


« Perſons under the influence of ter- 
Tor, or in the deliria of a fever, or in 


a a fit of lunacy, or ever walking in their 


ſleep, have had their brain as deeply 


impreſſed with chimerical repreſenta- 


tions as they could poſſibly have been, 


had theſe repreſentations ruck their | 


ſenſes. 


How difficult then muſt it be to 


| undeceive a perſon as to objects thus 


Imprinted ? Imprinted abſolutely with 


the ſame force as their eyes themſelves 
could have pourtrayed them! And how. 
many perſons muſt there needs be, who 
cone never be undeceived at all ! 

| Some 


INTRODUCTION. 


Rs 


0 Some of theſe cauſes might not im- 
probably have given riſe to the notion 
of apparitions; and when the notion 
had been once promulgated, it had a 
natural tendency to produce more in- 
ſtances. The gloom of night, that 
Was productive of terror, would be na- 
turally productive of apparitions. The x 
| event confirmed it. | 


4 The 8 of 1 * a NE 
friend, or horror for a murdered ene- 
my, of remorſe for a wronged teſtator, 
the love of a miſtreſs killed by incon- 
ſtancy, of gratitude to a wife for long 
fidelity, of deſire to be reconciled to 
one who died at variance, of impa- 
tience to vindicate what was falſely 
conſtrued, of propenſity to conſult with 
an adviſer, that is loſt. The more 
faint as well as the more powerful paſe 
N | Is 5 ſions, 


* 


«nw — |< — 8 


INTRODUCTION: 


Bons, when bearing relation to a per- 
ſon deceaſed, have often, I fancy, with 


concurrent circumſtances, been ſuffici · : 
ent to exhibit the dead to the living. 


But what is more, there ſeems no 
other account that is adequate to the 
caſe as I have ſtated it. Allow this, 
and you have at once a reaſon, why 


F the moſt upright may have publiſhed a 
| falſchood, and the moſt judicious, con- 


fine an abſufdity. 


Thus far toni, whoſe ſenti- 


ments on this ſubject I was unacquaint- 


ed with at the time the following work 
was delivered for the preſs, but having 
met with them ſince, and withing- -you 
to ſee them, I preſent them in this in- 
troductory addreſs; to which I now 
beg leave to add, that when the fol- 
lowing dialogues were written, they 
were not intended to have had annex- - 

5 „ 


| © caTroDUvemraonN . - 

I ed to them any the moſt diſtant refer- 

| ence to the writer, or any publication 

[ of hers, that could have REI you 
| | to trace Your F RIEND. ap... Fi 
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Pte, my Wer Matis, it gives may 
much uneaſineſs to ſee you enter into ſuch 
' fooliſh: ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions, which 
vo liſten to with ſuch marked attention, that 
cannot doubt. your 8 they are all true. | 


8 3 _ Matilda. - 2 f 
Tam much obliged to you, my good C 3 
and very ſorry that you will not puke upon the 
truth of any ſtories of ſpirits.c or appaxitions; ; which 
L own, I, for my part, take great delight in heat- 

ing: and am always diſappointed when you laugh 
| at th beſides, I wonder much at your cruelty 
in being ſo wo emed wie he. fears uf 
A ze: eee ee 


* 2 


„ pia deen I. 


| ' Caroline. | 1 
Pray you, my Matilda, believe me, when I 
aſſure you my entertainment does not ariſe from a 


bad diſpoſition, or any n that is not ws 
fectiy inoffenſive. 


| Matilda, 

I know not how to think that poſſible. Although 
I never knew.you cruel in any other particular, | 
yet, I cannot but think you ſo, when you laugh 
at your Companions, . dan moſt ane 1120 
they relate. 5 | 


Curl. : : gore 


Yes; and you will laugh with me, * your 
fears are removed, and you are able to judge f: 
their x 


w 


© Matilda: OO 


I have great reaſon to wiſh I TY think leſs 
about them, for I ſhould not then be afraid, if in 


the dark, nor. be alarmed at any little > aocident, 2s T 
I have many times been. 1 ; 
teln. | 

Ves, 1 chferved you a few evenings "Os when N 
the candle was unexpectedly removed, and your ty 
1 


585 had, I —_ a " 2 2 view of a 
| thadow f 


\ 


DIALOGUE 4 3 


ſhadow againſt the ſide of the room where we 
were ſitting ; you ſtarted at the movement of 
this ſhadow, as much as you could have done had 
it been any thing that could really have injured 
you: but I am glad you will acknowledge your 
fears are troubleſome, and that you have reaſon to 
wiſh yourſelf freed from them. : 
But I beg you tell me ſincerely, is not your 
fleep frequently diſturbed when you have been 


liſtening to-the hideous ſtories of your acquain- 
tance? = 1 b 


Matilda. - ; 


So much 55 t I am ſure to be n in 

'$ my dreams, if I ſleep; but my fears many times 

baniſh ſleep, and then you know not how much 

I ſuffer; I tremble, and am fo.afraid.,  * 
Carolind. 

You never think what injuſtice you are guilty 
of to yourſelf, in thus giving way to ſuch fooliſh 
apprehenſions, without ever conſulting your rea- 
| ſon. But I am of Addiſon's opinion, who ſays, * 
I look-upon a ſound imagination as the greateſt. 
| blefling of life, next to a clear OT and a 
good conſcience. 

No the queſtion is, Whether you can think 
| you are in poſſeſſion of this great Vleling, a found | 
imagination? | 


= 1 


DIALOG UE I. 


1 Matilda. 
No, by no means; if a ſound imagination keeps 
people from being afraid, 


Caroline. 


I am far from aſſerting that it will keep people 
from being afraid, if there be any reaſonable cauſe 
of fear. But without this valuable bleſſing, you 
are ſubject to conſtant alarm, and all that flaviſh 
apprehenſion ſo well deſcribed by the author I have 
lately quoted, in the Spectator, No. I'2s where he 
8 

remember aft winter there were ſeveral 
young girls of the neighbourhood ſitting about the 
fire with my-landlady's daughters, and telling ſto- 
ries of ſpirits and apparitions. Upon my opening 
the door, the young women broke off their diſ- 
courſe, but my landlady's daughters telling them 
it was nobod y but the gentleman (for that is the 
name I go by in the neighbourhood, as well as the 

family) they went on without minding me; I 

| ſeated myſelf by the candle that ſtood on à table 
at one end of the room; and pretending to read a 
book that I took out of my pocket, heard ſeveral 
dreadful ſtories of ghoſts as pale as aſhes that had 
ſtood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a church- 
yard by moon ght: ane of others that had been 
con- 


D:1ALOGVS f 3 
conjured into the Red -l ſea, for diſturbing people's 
reſt, and drawing their curtains at midvight, with, 
many other old women! 's fables of the like nature. 
As one ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved that at 
the end of every ſtory the: whole company cloſed 
their ranks, and crouded about the fire. I took 
notice in particular of a little boy who was ſo 
attentive to every ſtory, that 1 am miſtaken if 
he ventures to | to bed by Nef this n 
month.” 

The. ſubje& i is aortic but what is — 
ſary I think I have given you, and I do not wiſh 
to trouble you with more; only I beg you to 
obſerve if there had been real cauſe for fear, the 
children muſt have been the laſt to diſcover it, as 
a man of underſtanding and experience muſt have 
ſeen the danger much quicker than they could 
poſſibly. be ſuppoſed to do; but as they were only 
guided by their fear, and not their reaſon, they of 
courſe hurt that ſound imagination ſo much to be 


wiſhed for, But I beg to know your opinion on 
the be je? f 


5 e,, 1 255 


M opinion is, that I ſhould have been as s much 
frightened as any of the company. | 


Caroline. 


And you will own, with as little reaſon, Vet 
1 3 = I wWiſh 


/ 


1 wiſh t to know vita you think ow. have os fear 
on thoſe occaſions * ? i 


Matilda, 


| Well, 1 will tell you.—Now, had I "Wd that 
© little boy, when J had got to bed, I ſhould have 
remembered all that had been ſaid of the ghoſts, 
and I ſhould have expected to have ſeen them im- 
mediately, as they had been deſcribed, and have 
reflected upon the viſit I expected, until I had 
trembled with horror at the 5 b they would 
: make, 4a N [ ö 
EE: Carib, 


But you do not think they would viſit you with- 
out any, cauſe ? You, no doubt, expect they have 
buſineſs of importance, ſomething of conſequence 8 
to communicate? 


| Matilde. 5 . 
O! no, ' that would be ten times. worls ; and I / 


ſhould almoſt die with fear, if I thought toy 


would addreſs me. 

But I do not believe they can ſpeak, for I never 
heard they could; and as to buſineſs, I cannot 
remember hearing they, ever came about any. buſi- : 
neſs whatever. 


_ Caraline. ; 


Upon "Y word, NON, you have paid thoſe - 
ima- 


pIALOGUE 8 1 
imaginary beings a fine compliment, in ſuppoſing 


they are, ſent into this world again, without any 


power to do good; and according to your ideas, 
only permitted to play tricks, make unaccount- 
able noiſes, and diſturb whole families of poor 
innocent people, who have neither any way in- 
jured them, nor can p diſcover wy they: 
are to be thus tormented, 4 | 
From all which I charts you and your com- 
panions are of opinion, they are ſent in thoſe hor- 


rid ſhapes for no other reaſon than to frighten peo- 


ple, to make them tremble, or run away; or per- 

haps do them great injury, as theſe ſtrange ac- 
caunts may do you, if not timely pg by 
better information. 


„ 


Indeed it ſeems very odd that thoſe toy viſit 
and torment ſhould not know why they are ſent, 


as they might then be ſuppoſed to be of ſome uſe. 


Caroline. 


Certainly, in this you 1 right; for without 
ſome wiſe end was anſwered by their reviſit to 
earth, we cannot imagine ſuch cruelty i in the mer- 
ciful Diſpoſer of all events, as you, I dare ſay, 
would not be guilty of, even to the little girl that 
your mother permits you to ſend of your errands; 
for I am much miſtaken in your diſpoſition, if you 

Be. would 


* 1 DIALOGUE TL | 
| woakd not be aſhamed to ſend the child, tees 


ly if unable to ſpeak, for no other ovate than to 
be Rared piwik or to frighiten es al 


— 
— 


Marilla. N 15 


I hope never to be guilty of ſuch ns : 
you know I could not anſwer, to my kind mother 
for behaviour like this. Beſides, they muſt be 
very fooliſh who permitted me to do ſo; and if 


I was ſo very unreaſonable in my requeſts, I hope 


tte üttle girl would have more ſenſe than obey my 


commands. : WT | | 
” .- Caroline, 


Then you BY think thoſe commiſſions would 
de unreaſonable and unjuſt? 5 | 


Matilda, 


x; am les they would, except they were in jeſt, 
and only intended for a little innocent diverſion, LE 


Careline. 


| Reſpecting this innocent kind of . there k is 
a good moral to be drawn from the fable . 


The. Boys ond the F ao, 


Which Eſop begins thus. On the margin of 
a large lake, which was inhabited by a great num-. 
ber of frogs, a company of boys happened to be- 
at play, their diverſion was duck and drake ; and 

. N 6 Whole 


— 


DIALOGUE ! bo, 
whole vollies of ſtones were Fes into the water, 
to the great annoyance and danger of the poor ter- 
' rified frogs. At length one of the moſt hardy, 
' lifting up his head above the ſurface of the lake; 
Ah, dear children,” ſaid he, «why. will you 
learn ſo ſoon the cruel, pracuces of your race ? 
Conſider, I beſeech you, that though this may. be 
ſport to you, it is death to us.” \ 


3 perfoſtly e Irons . of this fable 7 


and I think it as poſſible for ſome perſons to die 
with fear, as the n by being pelted with 


ſtones. © 
But, you Wert no one Fan's} ſend in ſport, 
and for the ſake of a little innocent diverſion, a 
child who could not ſpeak, and by that means ex- 
plain the occaſion of her viſit; for then it would 
be W * unkind. 


| - Caroline... | 1 

But you do not ſee any e in ima 
gining the dead are to he diſturbed for no better 
| 3 2 
6 ewe. Mas 
Indeed chat is what J have never thought of be- 


fore; and now you mention it, 1. am very much 5 
auge. 


Þz -  - 


20 7 DIALOGUE * 


Caroline. 


I am glad to ſee you are in a bumour for reflec- 
tion. I cannot but wiſh to know how you recon- 
cile that part of Scripture, which, ſpeaking-of the 
grave, fays, © There the wicked ceaſe from troub- 
ling; there the weary are at reſt,” | 


Matilda. 


| Indeed, my good Caroline, I cannot account 
for it; and all you ſay on the ſubject is ſo new to 
me, that I muſt beg to be excuſed giving an an- 
ſwer, until the next time we meet, when I ſhal} 
be happy if you will reſume this converſation, So 


Caroline. 8 , 

I ſhall moſt certainly remember that you do 
not ſee any unkindneſs in the dead being diſturbed, 
and ſent into this world without power to do any 

good, merely to frighten people. Indeed, my 

Matilda, you muſt excuſe me, but I cannot but 

* at the employ you en them. | 


Matilda. 
Nay, now you go too far. 
en 


Not in the leaſt, my dear Matilda; for 41 think 


this is a gy © clever Way of eſcaping a good 
drub- 


DIALOGUE EG. Tx 


drubbing, which, if they were mortal, I am ſure 
they would deſerve, for ſuch unaccountable tricks, 


which, you muſt own, ſhew a 1 a. 
to miſchief. 


But you know they may have the power of 
freaking fs | 


; : Car oline. 
Suppoſe they have, what then ? 
| | Matilda. 


Nay, I EK not that they would be much det 


ter for that liberty; for I am certain, very few 


people, if any, would have the courage to anſwer 
them; and I think I ſhould die with fear, was 


ſuch "ER Gets to happen to me. 
Caroline. ; 


And do you imagine the gentle ſpirit of a good 
| perſon could be unfeeling to the horrors they ſaw 


their preſence created, in thoſe they viſited when 


» they returned to earth ? 
Matilda, 


No, I think that impoſſible. © 
WS Caro. 


— 
WPI 


— — — 


* b * 
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f . 


© 


. | 5 
If not, we - muſt conclude, when the Sk Mk 


ſent, they muſt feel it as a puniſhment ; and we ; 


can only conſider it as a diverſion to the bad, 


expreisly contrary to Scripture, which fays, © there 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling.” And it would 


be an act of the greateſt cruelty to the good, who 


could not enjoy this bu apts when they ob- 
ſerved the nr it created. - 


„„ Adbitl E90S 

I confeſs this is ſome reaſon for your being ſo 
merry at our fears; as it would be unjuſt to ſend 
the good, and the bad are expreſs] ! declared to reſt 


in the 1 85 


carb ne. 


1 cannot n deſiring to ſee you freed from fuch 
flaviſh fears, which I obſerve hurts your health, 


and injures your reſt and peace of mind; therefore 


beg your attention on this . whenever it 
occurs. 


Aailla. 


You may depend upon it, as I am fenkble my 
- can no 27 affect you; and of courſe, you | 


* on my own account. | 5 : 
| 1 


9 
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Caroline, 


Then, i in our next converſation, we will c 


the ſubject further, un 1 may N tell you a 
tale ann 


P * 


Ian. 


| 1 ſhall be glad to hear one from you ; bus if; it 
be frightful, you will not believe it, and will e 
make game of the perſon you had it from. 
„ Caroline. | 5 
That you will be the better able to judge of, 
when I have an opportunity to relate the account. 


"Þ : 
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CAROLINE, MATILDA, axv HENRIETTA. 


— 


Matilda. 


W HEN we were parting the other evening, 


my dear Caroline, you promiſed to tell me 
a ſtory when you had an opportunity, and I hope 


you will excuſe my having brought Henrietta to 


hear it; as ſhe is as fond of tales of ghoſts as my- 
ſelf; but ſhe is not like you, for ſhe believes 


them. 
Caroline. 
T am much obliged to you and Henrietta, and 
will do myſelf the pleaſure to relate the ſtory I have 


Ma- 


Auris. 


i But what can you Ey, my g good G to 
thoſe tales, many of which I have been told by 
people, whoſe veracity I never heard called in 
queſtion, Nay, I have known even you ſay 
they were people of undoubted we as to 
truth ? : 


EF ; 


Caraline. 

I acknowledge the juſtice of your remarks, and 
can aſſure you, what I mean to relate is what 
really happened to a lady I am well acquainted 
with, and whoſe authority I can no more doubt, 
than many you allude to; therefore I beg your at- 
tention to every part of my relation, 


Henrietta, 
Vou may depend upon it. 
Matilda. 


I am very impatient to hear it. = 


. 


Caroline. | 

The lady is one that I am well acquainted with; 

and the circumſtance happened when ſhe was a- 
bout fourteen years of age. | 

She went upon a viſit to a family — 


tance from her home; ſhe fle nh in a room alone, 
but 


* DIALOGUE, * 


5 l in the night was awakened by a noiſe near 
her, which, upon liſtening to, ſhe thought to be 
dreadful groans. She had not long attended to 
this alarming circumſtance, when ſhe heard, what 
ſhe ſuppoſed to be the apparition of a lady, dreſſed 


jn ſilk, walking about the room, WhO at laſt, as 


ſhe thought, came and undrew the curtains of her 


bed, which ſhe'obferved was feveral times repeat- 
ed; while ſhe, in the utmoſt agony and terror, co- 


vered herſelf with the bed- clothes, and was half 
dead with fear and ppm eons 


8 Matilda, 


T0! my dear Caroline, you make me almoſt 
tremble at the thoughts of the raped young lady” 8 
ſituation. What did ſhe do! E 


5 Caroline. | 


What I wiſh you to do, if ever in a Giles ſi- 
tuation; but I hope you would not ſuffer ſo long 
from fear, before you convinced yourſelf as to the 
reality of what you heard. As to the lady in queſ- 
tion, after laying ſome time in the ſtate I have 
informed you, and expecting every moment the 
ghoſt would take from her the bedclothes under 
which ſhe had endeavoured to conceal. herſelf; 
ſhe began to conſider that ſhe was not conſcious 
of having ever injured any one, and of courſe the 
ſpirit (for ſuch ſhe concluded it was) would not 

> injwe 


1 DIALOGUE: Ther 
injure her, if ſhe could have courage, and venture 


to take a look. In conſequence of which reſolu- 


tion, ſhe, with a great degree of timidity, raiſed 
her head above the bedclothes, when, to her no 
ſmall ſatisfaction, ſhe perceived it was beginning 


to be daylight. Emboldened by this diſcovery, 


ſhe looked about her; and to her great conſola- 
tion ſhe found out the ſource of all her apprehen- 


ſions, which aroſe from a very common and tri- 


fling incident. . 15 


| Matilda. 
Oh! ! lo! then it was not a ohoſt at laſt, 


— 


* Carali ne. 


80 like ds you ſhall hear. —The houſe 
was an old one, and the window opened, as you 
have feen many, with a ſmall iron faſtening. This 


had not been properly attended to the evening be- 
fore, and in the night there came on a violent 


ftorm of rain and wind, The curtains of the bed, 
as is common, ran on iron rods, with braſs rings, 
and the bed was placed rather near the window, 
which, from the violence of the wind, had been 
blown open ; by which means the curtains: were 
expoſed to the fury of the ftorm, which blew them 
backward and forward with great violence, and 


was what ſhe thought the ghoſt had been particu- 


larly engaged with. She ſoon obſerved their flut- 


tering 


. 
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tering againſt. the paper of the room, 'when agitated 
by the wind, was what ſhe' concluded to be the 
ruftling of ſilks, while the dropping of the rain on 
the lead under the window, was what her terrified 
imagination converted into the noiſe of a lady's 
ſhoe heels, walking over the floor: and the noiſe 
the wind made in different parts of the old build- 
ing, ſounded to her, during her panic fear, as ſo 
many ſcreams and groans. Finding how much 
ſhe had :mpoſed upon herſelf, by her miſled fears 
and deceived imagination, ſhe aroſe, and ſhut the 
window, which put a ſtop to the grand cauſe of 
all that had ſo terrified her. But fo great had been 
her agitation, that ſhe could not eirndiy collect 
herſelf, or compoſe her mind, ſo as to admit of 
any more reſt; and ſuch was her aſſurance of the 
reality of what ſhe ſuppoſed was paſſing, and ſo 
deep the impreſſion of horror which had ſeized her 
mind, that ſhe ſays, had ſhe not fortunately had 
reſolution enough to look up, but had laid until 
| ſome of the family had come into her chamber and 
ſhut the window, before ſhe had perceived the ef- 
ſects of its being open, nothing could have per- 
ſuaded her at the time, but that there ates was 
a RO ſupernatural in the room, | 
Now only think, my dear girl, how many tales, 
to which you have liſtened with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, may have no better foundation than the one 
T have now told you; 4 yet the people may be 
. as 


. A = 
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as innocent of any intentional falſchood as your- 


ſelf, but are deceived from want of refolution to 
ſeek a little further into the cauſe of their alarm ; 
in which they would be amply rewarded for their 
trouble, by a preſent ceſſation from their painful 
fears, and a future bar to their having __ nes 


miſled by falle appearances, 
Henrietta. 


| We are much obliged to you for this account k 
and I am glad the young lady had the courage to 


look up, and ſee the cauſe of all her apprehen= 


ſions. 


: Curls; : 1 
And fo am I, for your fakes as well as her 
own. But I fear Matilda is a little diſappointed 


at their bong no N in it; 6009p a 9 8 


| ae? Matilde, | 6X9 


1 am "og had it been me, I ſhould bins wed 
it one; for, in the firſt place, I could not have 
dared to look up; and in the next, I ſhonld not 


have had ſo much more courage from its being 


light: for though ſpirits are generally repreſented 


as coming in the dark, yet, as the light ſeems ne- 


ceſſary to our perceiving them, I ſhould have only 
made myſelf more ſure of ſeeing the ghoſt I ima- 
 gined lo near me, % 
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SEES ws ; | Caroline. NT oc: 
But 5 you not think this would done 
admirably for a ſtory of an e k. 5 
Henrietta, 5.98 | e : 


Yes, that 1 am certain it would, and 9 been 
as firmly believed as any of the tales we have | in 
circulation. i; f 


| Matilda, 


Well, as to that. there was great reaſon, to ima- 
eine it was a ghoſt. 


4 


Carolinc. 4 
As to the ſtrength of the reaſon on this octa- 
ſion, we will, if you pleaſe, be ſilent; but as to 


the ſtrength of the fear, it cannot be doubted; and 


that paſſion is too powerful for either reaſon or 


any other cauſe to ſubdue; therefore more parti- 


cularly contributes to make people deceive them- 


ſelves, as well as other people, by their ſtrange, 


though innocent relation; and thus I account for, 


and anſwer your queſtion a at the beginning. of this 
| dialogue, 


+ 
0 


. 


CAROLINE, HENRIETTA, axv MATILDA. 


* 


Hen rietta. 


WII. my good friend, 1 Kal reflected 


much upon the ſubject of people coming 
again into this world, after they have been re- 
moved by death. 


Caroline. | 
ol am 2 you have; and, for my part, 1 cone 


| fes I think it a fooliſh-buſineſs, as I cannot ſee 


why they ſhould be removed merely to be ſent : 
back ſo long a journey. Now I think they had 
better or here, and be excuſed all that trouble. 


„ N Matilda. 


You never will be ſerious on this ages. Ca- 
roline 7. 


Caro 
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Caroline. 
you know I told you a very ſerious tale of a ghoſt 


the laſt time I had the pleaſure of 2 Henrietta 
and you ate ther. 


Ah, but that was only to prove how much peo- 


ple might be miſtaken, when Pay _—_— they 


heard a ghoſt, ' 
Caroli ne. 


The beſt 1 85 that could poſſibly be . to 
you; for your fears and apprehenſions are ſuffi- 
cient to create them. 


5 = 1 


1 freely acknowledge chis, and 1 give any | 
thing I never had heard of _ for then you 
n 1 ſhould not be afraid. 


Henrietta . 


— 


N. or I neither; and yet I am as fearful as yoit | 


can imagine, alter hearing my acquaintance tell 


of frightful appearances, which they are told were 
feen in ſuch and ſuch * | 


Coro | 


=_ 


PIALOGUE It. © as 


Caraline.. 3 | * 
But a not you ladies think it more likely u nt 


theſe people ſhould be miſtaken, than that the dead 


| ſhould be Siſtutbed 5 
: 5 : Matilda, 


ON that I cannot idols" : for this . 
have heard many have really appeared to ſome of 


their moſt intimate acquaintance, and that they 


have ſeen them too near to admit of any miſtake 
in their perſons, which were well known to them; 3 
and I have heard them likewiſe obſerve, that ey „„ 


could not but know them from their loi, be 
ing exactly the ſame they uſed to wear when Min 
and my on preciſely in the ſame manner. 


Henrietta. 5 


I have bind ſo many times, and T. own Is never 


know how to think they can be miſtaken when 
they mention ſuch circumſtances ; ; for moſt cer- 


tainly, Caroline, it is the beſt proof they can give 5 


that they are not deceived 21 their fears or ima - 
Sination. | "7 | ee 


Curoline. 


And are you, likewiſe, of that” opinion, How 
es if ſo, I know not how far I ball de able 


2 ta. 


* 


" 5 N i 
1 1 5 * 
» ASP Mot wo 
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to convince you of the abſurdity of thoſe Ls 
gant relations. But you will do me the juſtice to 
believe I ſhall neither enter inte, nor continue, 
this E nd of converſation, but. with a view c of free- 

188 Jou from a flaviſh fear, I obſerve you have 
permitted to take place in your minds, though 


. you are ſometimes aſhamed to acknowledge it; as 
Wo was your companion the other night, when ſhe 
= requeſted to change her bed, and fleep in another | 
x room, though ſhe was ſo much aſhamed of her 
ul | fears, as to beg to be excuſed declaring them. | 
18 Henrietta. 3 . ah | 8 3 
i Your kind intention merits. our acknowedg- 

A ments. Z *3Þ ; 8 „% 


Mail > nba 


35 Ves, and our particular obſervation to what 
you ſay on this ſubject; and ſhould you free us of 
our fears, it will be a laſting advaptoge. 3 


Caroline, 


That is my with; as you may then, and; not 
till then, taſte the bleſſin gs I have already e 


as belonging to a ſound imagination. . ” N 
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Henrietta, Re 


ff 3 * 
CFP 
. : #3 
We will be al attention e 
D Caro 


dne, | 


Then permit me to aſk you tes a po . 5 
tions. As you are of opinion the body quits the 
grave on thoſe occaſional viſits; pray, tell me, 
how do you imagine them coral of removing 
the maſs of earth that is univerſally thrown over 
every poor hel pleſs corſe? And when entombed, 
how do they remove the ſtones, &c. which muſt _ 
be in their way? Would not thoſe actions ſpeak 
them ſtronger than when alive? And I ſhould be 
glad to know how they contrive to leave all ſo like 
what it was before they took their nightly excur- 
ſions, that there is no diſcovering the difference? 
Can you account for theſe phenomena, Matilda? 


A. ili. 


| I can no otherwiſe account for there not being 
any confuſion of this ſort, than by ſuppoſing that | 
the body is not raiſed from the grave, but remains 


there f in quiet, and only the . reviſits earth. 


Henrietta. 3 


Mp, but it muſt be the body with the foirit, 
if they do the things they tell us of, For you 

know a ſpirit could not temove great ſubſtances 
2 from: their en 9 ps 


— —— po. — HEY 


OY 


* 


| Caroline, 
No, nor ſmall ſubſtances neither; no more than 


your ſhadow could remove any ſubſtance. 


Aan 


But though we cannot account for theſe things, 
yet, Caroline, you muſt own that is no proof of 


their im __ bility, 
Caroline. 
By no means; yet I think it proof enough to 


me to diſbelieve what my reaſon tells me is ſo very 


abſurd. 


Henrietta. 


Indeed, Caolins,. you are now too harſh in 
your ſentiments. But I hope you will excuſe me, 
if I ſtill believe the body comes again after death; 


though I cannot tell how it © agen el 3 
og earth, 


Carol: ne. 


Nor, I preſume, how It returns _ to is ha- 
bitation there. ä ; 


Henrietta. 


No, that I grant I am equally at a loſs to ac- 
count for. 


But let us have your opinion. 


Caro 
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5 Caroline. | 

Pardon me, my dear Henrietta, while I inquire 
what is your idea of death. Do you think it is a 

ſeparation of the ſoul from the body ? 

. Henrietta. 


| Yes, moſt undoubtedly. 
Caroline. 


Then you certainly have not reflected upon 
what you have juſt ſaid : for if the body be re- 
united with the ſoul, it muſt of courſe die every 
time they are ſeparated ; therefore every time the 
body returns to its gloomy manſion, the grave. 


| Matilda, 


iS rant with you, Henrietta, that death * ſe- 
paration of the ſoul and body; but then we muſt 


_ own, if they were reunited to make their appear- _ 


ance upon earth, death muſt of courſe follow by 
their ſeparation. 


*. 


| Car oline. | 


Moft certainly ; ; and do you not think this 
would be aſcribing cruelty and injuſtice to a wiſe 
and merciful Creator ? 
| GS - Ma- 


— 
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f Matilda. 

I think it would; and therefore cannot be- 
lieve any thing ſo contrary to reaſon and common 
ſenſe. But you know, Caroline, we are not ac- 
quainted with the place where the ſpirit reſides, 
and therefore not able to judge from whence it 
comes. : 


Caroline. 


This, 1 grant you, anſwers every difficulty re- 
lative to their reunion, by your giving up that 


thought; and I flatter myſelf you ſee the impoſii- 
bility or en of ſuch a ſuppoſition. | 


Henrietta. 


But 40 you indeed, Caroline, think, that after 
death "ey: never riſe again. 


Caroline. 


We are epa told, that it is ae to 
all men once to die, and after death to come to 
judgment. In this you may obſerve they are only 
appointed once to die, and the only return from 
the grave we know of is the reſurrection to life 
eternal. This is what is called by Young, man's 
ſecond birth, and he thinks no ſpot without a 
grave, as you will obſerve in theſe lines 


Nor 
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Nor monuments alone, and burial earth, 
Labours with man to this his ſecond birth; 
But where gay palaces in pomp ariſe, 

And gilded theatres invade the ſkies, 
Nations ſhall wake, whoſe unreſpected bones, 
Support the pride of their luxurious ſons. 

The moſt magnificent and coſtly dome, 

Is but an upper chamber to a tomb. 

No ſpot on earth but has ſupply'd a grave, 

And human ſkulls the ſpacious ocean pave. 
All's full of man, and at this dreadful turn, 
The an ſhall —_ and the hive ſhall burn. 

__ Younce's LAST Dar. 


Theſe lines give you my opinion of the reſur- 
rection, or riſing from the dead; a ſubject one 
cannot think of without ideas widely different from 
thoſe which folly and ſuperſtition have created; as 
nothing but a ſerious reflection upon this great 
day, can fix that hope of future life and immortal 
glory, which is the firmeſt ground upon which 
the pious chriſtian can * his faith of future 
bliſs. 


„ Matilda. | 
: Indeed, Caroline, I am perfectly fatisfied with 
what you have ſaid on this ſubject; and do not 
think it likely that the dead body ſhould riſe be- 


fore the awful day of reſurrection: for if they be 
5 C 3 dead, 


=». 
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dead, they cannot; and, if buried alive, they 
would ſoon N in the grave. 


— 


Caroline. 


But if we even grant it poſſible that hows may 
effect an eſcape, it is certain when they did die 
they could not bury-themſelves ; for the dead are 
incapable of any kind of corporeal buſineſs. 


That would be impoſſible. And were they 
a ſubſtance, it would be equally impoſlible, if re- 


turned to this world, for them to retire to the 
grave, and there to conceal themſelves. 


| Wu Cardin 
Ts I therefore hope you are convinced of the folly 

of believing t the body can riſe from, or return to 

. the grave, in this manner: ! 


Hunrieita. 


But if we indeed believe this, you will ung 
no doubt, Caroline, that the ſpirit can reviſit the 
earth, and take the appearance of the body before 


death? 


Caroline. 


1 When we next meet, I —_ with pleaſure tell 
=. |. your my opinion. 
1 DIA- 
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CAROLINE, HENRIETTA, anv MATILDA.+ 


Henrietta. A 


ERMIT me, Cuntline, to MT you of: 

your promiſe, reſpecting your opinion in re- 
gard to the probability of the ſpirits of the dead 
reviſiting earth, in the appearance they unnd, to 
have when inhabitants of this l e 


Hen Chg 


1 fear hot you and Matilda will think me very 

_ unreaſonable, when I aſſure you, even that fa- 

vourite belief of yours ſeems to me to merit much 
lefs ne than You give "ee, 1 
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traordinary Wande to boaſt, I ſhall be as ready 
| to 


VvprALILOG U 


Henrietta. 


Dear Caroline, can you doubt that? Why * 


Love heard it from many, who I am certain would 
not tell an untruth, that very frightful things have 
been ſeen i in churchyards, and ſuch places. 


Caroline. 


If you remember, you have agreed that the 
body cannot be reunited with the ſpirit until the 
| reſurrection ; and that their ſeparation is death. 


B 


Ves; but as we know not where the ſpirit re- 
ſides, I do not ſee why we may not ſtill believe 


* 


ſpirits are ſeen frequently. 


Caroline. 


W 


* 6 


If you pleaſe, ſuppoſe io, and try if you are not 


equally at a loſs to account for many of the actions 


aſcribed to theſe ſpirits. But, if neither you nor 


Matilda find any difficulty in accounting for the 


various things you have heard of, as the actions 


and appearance of ghoſts, then I am open to con- 


viction; and ſhall be as happy to owi my miſ- 


take, as you can be to gain me over to your very 


pleaſant way of thinking; and, as I have no ex- 


VpIALOGuE . = 
to ſhrink from my own ſhadow as either of you; 
but until I have reaſon to change my opinion, 1 
ſhall ever think, JG Sg” 
The knell, the ſhroud, the mattock and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkneſs and the worm 5 5 | 


Theſe are the bugbears of a winter's eve. 
_ Neont TrovenTs. | 


Henrietta. 
But here is Matilda; who, as well as myſelf, 
will grant that the body has nothing to do in n 
buſineſs. Will you not Matilda ? | 


Matilda. 


Tes, moſt readily ; and L am very ghd to o find 
= on this ſubject. 3 | 
| | Caroline. 

If you pleaſe then, ladies, to prevent any mif— 
underſtanding on this occaſion, it may not be im- 
proper, firſt to know what your notions of a ſpirit 
are; that we may be fully ſatisfied whether we 
both mean to expreſs the ſame thing by that 
word; for this explanation is very neceſſary before 
wie proceed. 


Hariatta. : 


In this, I know Matilda and myſelf think alike ; 
therefore beg to know your ſentiments ; and if they | 
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do not immediately agree with ours, we will in- 5 
form FOO in what they are different. 


Caroline. 


I would firſt aſk, What is a ſpirit ? Do you not 


ſuppoſe it to be an appearance without ſubſtance ; 
a reſemblance of ſome bodily form, yet no part of 


it — but al ſhadow. 


| Matilda. 


Yes, Caroline, that is exactly the idea, which 
Henrietta and myſelf have of them; and in this 1 


think we muſt be right; for, if any part of them 


were a ſubſtance, they would not be able to vaniſh 


or diſappear fo ſuddenly, as I have many times 


heard they do, when no door has been open, yet 
it has been impoſſible to trace * way wad 


went. 


| Car oline. : 
wel, then it is granted they are all ſhadows ? ? 


Matilda. | } 
We think they a are; and that their aſhes are not 
wiſturbed by their, appearance, 
Henrietta. 


And we likewiſe dk there muſt have been a 
great many that have made their appearance, or 
we could not have heard ſo much about them. 


5 | Caro- 


* 
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ets (Carols 


Then you will not allow that dat who firſt. 
| ſpread thoſe frightful reports could be miſtaken. 


H, enrietta. 


As to that, Caroline, if they really So ghoſt, 
you know if they were a little miſtaken in their 
account of it, one would excuſe them, as. ad 
might be 1 in haſte to get from it.. 


/ h | Caroline. 


But, I believe, my good friends, you are net 
fenſible what very different accounts people fre- 
quently give when agitated by fear; as fear not 
only magnifies every object, but fo far impoſes up- 
on their ſenſes, that they can fancy ſuch figures as. - 
were never ſeen, but by the power of a diſorderedi * 
imagination. As a proof of this, and to make you 
better underſtand what I mean,. if you pleaſe, I 


I 


will give you a ſtory F have lately met with in the: 


Children's Friend; which may ſerve to ſhow you 
how very different accounts may be, that are re- 
ceived from people who are actually frightened,, 
and thoſe who are of the oppoſite party, and have: 
no fears for themſelves, or any thought of. n | 

ing any other Land | TOPS 3 BRA | 
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This ſingular adventure is . by a ___ | 


| tain, who ſays, © I was coming home one night 


on horſeback, from a viſit I had been making to a 


number of the neighbouring villages, where I had 


quartered my recruits. It happened there had L 
fallen a deal of rain that day, ſince noon, and du- 


ring all the evening, which had broken up the 
road, and it was raining ſtill with equal violence; 
but being forced to join my company next morn- 


ing, I fat out, provided with a lanthorn, having 


got to paſs a ſtrait defile between two mountains. 
J had cleared it, when a guſt of wind took off 


my hat, and carried it fo far that. I deſpaired get= 


ting it again, and therefore gave the matter up. 
By great good fortune, IJ had with me my red 
cloak. I covered my head and ſhoulders with it, 
leaving nothing but- a little. hole to ſee 'my way, 


and breathe through ; and for fear the wind ſhould 


take a fancy to my cloak, as well as hat, I paſſed 


my right arm round my body to ſecure it, fo that 
riding on in. this poſition, you may eaſily conceive 
my lanthorn, which I held in my right hand, 


was under my left ſhoulder. At the entrance of 


2-village, on a hill, I met three travellers, who 


no ſooner ſaw me, than they ran away, as faſt as 
LI For wy part, Facts gion be gal- 


lop, and when come into the town, alighted at an 
inn, where I deſigned to reſt myſelf a little ; but, 
ſoon after, who ſhould enter, but my three pol- 

troons, 


a” 
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troons, as pale as death itſelf. They told the 


landlord and his people, trembling as they ſpoke, - 


that on the road they had encountered a great fi- 


gure of a man all over blood, whoſe head was like = 


a a flame of fire; and to increaſe the wonder, placed 
beneath his ſhoulder. He was mounted on a dread- 


ful horſe, faid they, quite black behind, and grey _ 
before, which, notwithſtanding it was lame, he 


ſpurred and whipped right up the mountain with 
extraordinary ſwiftneſs. Here they ended their 


relation. They had taken care to ſpread the a- 
larm as they were flying from this wonderous ap- 
parition, and the people had come with them to 
the inn in ſuch a drove, that upward of a hun- 
dred were all ſqueezed together, opening both 
their mouths and ears at this tremendous ſtory. 
To make, up in ſome ſort: for my diſmal j Journey, 


I reſolved to laugh a little, and be merry at their 
coſt, intending to cure them of ſuch fright, by : 
ſhowing them their folly in the preſent inſtance. 


With this view, I got upon my horſe again be- 


hind the inn, went round about till I had rode the 


diſtance of a mile or thereabouts; when, turning, 
I diſpoſed of accoutrements, that is to ſay, my 


cloak and lanthorn, as before, and on I came 


upon a gallop toward the inn. You ſhould have 
ſeen the frighted mob of peaſants, how they hid 


their faces at the ſight, and got into the paſſage. - 


Ae was no one but the hoſt had courage to 
remain, 


he * 
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remain, and. keep his eye upon me. I was now 


before the door, on which I ſhifted the poſition. 
of my lanthorn, let my cloak drop down upon 


my ſhoulders, and appeared the figure he had- 


1 ſeen me by his kitchen fire. It was not without 


real difficulty, we could bring the fimple people 
that had crowded in for ſafety from their terror: 


the three travellers, in particular, as the firſt im- 


preſſion was ſtill ſtrong within them, could not 
credit what they ſaw. We finiſhed by a hearty 


- laugh at their expence, and drinking to the man 
whoſe head was like a flame of fire, and placed 


beneath his ſhoulder.” | 
- Cnriaaati's Fame. : 
I have borrowed this ſtory, to ſhow you how 
innocently wonderful tales are raiſed, and that 
with as little deſign to impoſe upon the hearers, 
as theſe poor travellers had; therefore, I beg you 
will not think I doubt the veracity of any of your 
companions, or, indeed, the veracity of thoſe: 
from whom they heard them; as they might as 


firmly believe them as you yourſelves, and fre- | 


quently, with no better foundation than this 


frighted mob of peaſants had. But give me leave 


to aſk, ladies, what is your opinion of this ac- 
count ? 


Henrietta. 


I think the three travellers were very fooliſh. 
But 


DAI wm 
But had they run away without calling at the inn 
they mi ight x never have been undeceived. 


4 ä 


No, certainly; and then, who could have con- 
futed three ſuch firm aſſerters of this dreadful tale. 
But what would you wiſh them to  Jave done on 
this occaſion, 


Henrietta. 


I would have had them to have flood ſtill, 
which if they had done, I dare ſay they might 
have heard the horſe's feet, as he galloped up the 


hill, and if they had, they muſt have known it 
was no . 


Matilda. | 
I wonder they did not; for, as they ſaid, the 


captain ſpurred and whipt the horſe up the moun- 
tain, they might have heard the horſe's feet at a 


conſiderable diſtance, had they * any attention 
io the ſound, 


3 i 1 

And I beg to know, which way this could 
ſerve either to baniſh their fears, or to prove this 
was no apparition. 


Ma- 
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Matilda. on 


T he FOI. muſt have been a (adore if the bor 
was ſo, therefore It could not have male any 
noiſe. | 


LOS 


5 Kart 
No; neither could his whip 0 or kis ur have f 


8 burt him. | "_ 


cid | 


Nay, ſtop Henrietta, or you wilt certainly 


make it appear thoſe much dreaded apparitions 


cannot hurt you, and of courſe that your fears, 


your fleepleſs nights, wild looks, and miſerable 
apprehenſions, are againſt your own judgment 
and reaſon. For you ſeem ſenſible thoſe ſhadowy 


nothings cannot injure you, and that even their : 


acts of violence cannot be felt. 


Henrietta. 


And yet if I was to ſee one, I ſhould not be leſs 
afraid than I ſhould have been had I continued to 


think it a reanimated corſe. But you, Caroline, 


are not afraid of any thing. i 


rote. 


Indeed, 1 thould be. quite as fearful as your- 
ſelves, did 1 think Four opinion well founded. 
Hene 


D IALOGU EL 
| | Henrietta. | | 
Then you will be ſo kind as to oblige u us ; with 


| your reaſons for diſbelieving that N ſpirits of tho 55 
dead reviſit this world. 85 


6. a Caroline. ES I. 
Moſt certainly. I ſhall be glad to give my 
+ reaſons why I really think they are never ſeen but 
in imagination. But our time at preſent will not 
admit of much more than what I have already at- 
tempted; which has been to ſhow you the poſſibi - 
lity of people being very much miſtaken. | 


Matilda: 


Thus far we acknowledge, and doubt not but 
there are a few inſtances of ſuch ignorant people 


as the travellers I been deceived. 


Caroline. | 
There is one thing I have particularly noticed, 


and think very ſingular, which is, that in your re- | | 


marks you ſeem to think the eye could only have 
been impoſed upon, and that they ſhould have 
made uſe of their ears, to undeceive them, and ta 
have baniſhed their fears. For my part, I think 
the hearing as eaſy to be impoſed upon as the ſight, 
and that both theſe ſenſes are ſubſervient to the 


Laois of the 1 imagination, It may not therefore 
be 
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be unneceſſary, when we again renew this ſubject, 
to mention what you. have read, but do not think 
of at preſent, which will at leaſt prove, that the 
ear has been as much deceived as the eye can poſ- 
fibly be; and at the ſame time that the relation will 
not admit of a doubt of its truth, jt will exhibit a 
high wrought picture of the effects of fear upon 
the 1 imagination. | - 


DIA. 
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' CAROLINE, MATILDA, an» HENRIETTA. 


Matilda, 7 
E are now met, Caroline, in expectation 
of hearing your ſentiments in regard ta 
thoſe unaccountable noiſes which frequently make 
part of the frightful tales we hear, 


Caroline. 


And that wk me to the relation I mentioned, 
a8 having eſcaped your obirvation. 


Matilda. 
In what have we read it? 


1300: DIALOGUE v. 


"Caroline 19 2 


In 8 But you have not reflected upba : 
it; or at leaſt in a manner that could enable you 
to draw a concluſion, which ta me appears not 
only N plain, but very curious. 


Ear | 


1 hope it will enable us to account for ſome of 
the i gs we have heard of. 


Caroline. | a 


$0 1 far as to ſhow you the powerful effects of 5 
fear created by a noiſe. We have an example of 
a mighty hoſt being deceived, and fleeing away 
with ſuch haſte and precipitation as to leave their 
n in the way. 


Matilda. 


My Caroline, where i is this related . 
Caroline, 4 =] : 

In the ſeventh chapter of the ſecond hooks of 
Kings, where, ſpeaking of the leprous men at the 
gate of Samaria, it is as follows: 5 
And they ſaid one to > another, way ſit we here 
until we die? 7 

And they roſe up in the twili ght, to go unto the 


camp of the Syrians; and when they were come 
| US. 
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to the uttermoſt part of the camp of Syria, behold, 
there was no man there. 8 
„ For the Lord had made the hoſt of the Syrians 
| to hear a noiſe of chariots, and a noiſe of horſes, DS 
even the noiſe of a great hoſt: and they ſaid one to 
another, lo, the king of Iſrael hath hired againſt * 
us the kings of the Hittites, and the kings of the _ 
_ Egyptians, to come upon us. i 
| Wherefore they aroſe, and fled in the teile | 
and left their tents, and their horſes, and their 
aſſes, even the camp as it was, __ fled for their 
lives. | 
And the king ſent after the hoſt of the * 
- faying, go and ſee. 

And they went after them unto 1 and, = 
all the way was full of garments and veſſels, which 
the Syrians had caſt away in their haſte.” 

This account, my dear ladies, I have given you 
from different parts. of the chapter, paſſing over 
what was not ſo immediately to. the purpoſe of ex-. 

preſſing either their flight or fear; which, though 
from a ſupernatural cauſe, merits your attention. 


— 


As 1 never noticed this account before, I am 
much ſurpriſed at the aſtoniſhing haſte to be ob- 
ſerved in hes deſcription of their flight. | 

Hen- 
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Henrietta. 


Ves, . did not even take time to untie their 
Horſes, or their aſſos; although, one muſt ima- 


. gine, they might have been glad to have mounted, 
and n. have added to their . 


Caroline. 


s 


Their fear, no doubt, deprived them of this 
thought, which muſt naturally have preſented it- 
ſelf, hed not that paſſion taken too deep e 
of their hearts. 


Matilda. 


1 think: they gave an equal proof of their fears in 
caſting away their garments, in order to facili- 
tate their flight. 


Caroline. 
But do you not obſerve how powerfully their 
imaginations were worked upon? 


Henrietta. 


Ves, wonderfully; for they ſaid one to another, 


lo, the king of Iſrael hath hired againſt us the 


kings of the Hittites, and the _ of the Egyp- 


tians to come — us. 


Car 9 
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Caroline. 


Then do not you obſerve, that neither 1 
of the Hittites, or the kings of the Egyptians, 
knew any thing of the affair. No, nor yet the 
king of Iſrael, to whom they attribated their dan- 
ger. 


Matilda 


All this I obſerve. But this was what you. = 
know ee the Wer 


Caroline. 


| Moſt cmrtainty; 5 moni it would have been a 


eafy to him, to have ſent the — 
tions 5 | 


Henrietta. , 
Moſt certainly ; had he pleaſed. 
Caroline. | 
But you may obſerve the words, For the Lord 
had made the hot of the Syrians ,to hear a great 
noiſe. Now, as the mighty hoſt which they 
thought they heard was not neceſſary, fo it is 
equally poſſible they might be only made to hear a 
noiſe, 'as of chariots and of horſes, &c. and yet 
there be no real noiſe, only as fixed upon their 
imaginations. 


* 
o — 
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Henrietta, 


I muſt own that ſeems moſt likaly; ; for if flee 
really was at that time a noiſe ſo tremendous, as 


to ſeem the noiſe of a great hoſt, yet not any of 
the kings or their armies were Os, TO : 


relative to it. i 


Caroline. * 


Not one of them were ſo much as acquainted 
with it. Therefore does it not ſeem at leaſt poſ- 


ſible, that, notwithſtanding what poor frightened 


mortals may imagine, the dead may reſt equally 


-undifturbed, and unacquainted with their fears and 


apprehenſions. For an all-merciful Creator, who 
breathed into our noſtrils the breath of life, and 
when he pleaſes calls us from the ſcenes of morta- 


lity, can alone give permiſſion for the bonds of . 


death to be broken, and the fleeting ſpirit to be 
brought back to earth. 


_ Matilda, ; 5 
I EY own there ſeems a degree of probability 


that the dead may not be diſturbed, as it is plain, 
the living were not, when the Syrians thought 


they were, and on that account left _ . 


„ 


But do you, Caroline, really believe that pe- 
ple 


w 
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ple are made to ſee appearances which have no | 
reality. N n Ik | 5 


g o > 
— 1 . „ 
„ OY * Carol me. 
— * 9 
5 F ; : 


"The dark veil of 5enorance Is drawn over our ? 
- reſearches into futurity ; and all we have to do is, 
to rely with implicit confidence upon a kind and 
allwiſe eternal Protector, to whom we cannot aſ- 
cribe any folly or e in the Ae of 


events. 
Henrietta. 


But when we are alone, and afraid, we are apt . 
to forget this. 


* * 
£ 1 e 
WS 1 


4 


3 2 


Vet Ms: who is ever preſent, and to whom 
light or darkneſs are equal, we ought to look for 4 
courage and fortitude, and to conſider, that when 
guarded by him, nothing can hurt us, without 
his knowledge and permiffon: then may we hope 
from our confidence in the ever-preſent Deity, to 
be animated with courage, and enabled to ſee what 
fooliſh phantom or miſchievous companion, thus — 4 
innocently alarms, or cruelly ſports with our feel- 


ings, and thereby endangers our heal ch, or perhaps 
an. | 


Ws ity, 


F Hen 


8 
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Henrietta. 


For the futur, * hope I ſhall always have 


courage enough to look upon what thus alarms 


. 1 Caroline. | 


Do but kiep this reſolution, and vo will, Iam 
ſenſible, always be convinced that what alarms you 
2re no ghoſts, no ſhadows, no apparitions ; but' 


on the contrary, real ſubſtances, from which you 
- * have nothing to fear, 


— 


+ & oy ok Matilda. } | TH | 

But, Caroline, ſuppoſe we ſhould be like the 

Syrians, © made to hear a noiſe,” or made to ſee 
ſome viſion by : a ſupernatural Lt 1 


Caroline 


In that caſe, you would need ſupernatural aid to | 
protect you, from any bad effects. E 
| But tell me, can any mortal raiſe the dead, body 
#: or ſpirit, and give them powers of action? 


Matilda. 


+ *% that is . and if any pretend to 
that power, it muft be impoſition. e bes 
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Caroline. 12 : 


If then they are raiſed, and receive . powers : 
of action, it follows it is ; from ſome High pes | 
more han mortal. 


8 Matilis Tm | 

Moſt certainly: or the wicked might be alwa ys 
diſturbing, and tormenting chem, by bringing them 
88 2 Ute, 


Caroline. Re 
If then, they are ſent by an immortal power, 
it muſt be for ſore great and wiſe purpoſe. And 
if ſo, how can it be that houſes and people, are 
ſaid to have been haunted for years, without any 
- perſon being able to find out the cauſe??--- 1 


Matilda. 


It is not likely that ſupernatural power ſhould 
be uſed fo ineffoctunliy, and that for ages. 1 


Caroline. 


No, chat 3 1 to aſcribe folly to the Being 
who ſent them, or permitted their coming. 1 
But ſo many of thoſe reports have had their 
foundation in intereſt, that it muſt render the 
whole liable to be ſuſpected, of ariſing from ſome 
D 2 pri- 


A 


„ dla 
private motive, as intereſt, revenge, or a ſecret 
love of miſchief. And it ſeems reaſonable to think, 
where they have as better foundation, they will 
ſhow it by anſwering the high commiſſion on 
Which they were ſent. For it would be abſurd, 
not to ſay wicked, to imagine the eternal Author 
of nature, to whom the ſpirits of mortals belong, 
ſhould ſummon them for cauſes to which they 
were unequal, or the bad effects of which he could 
not be i ignorant. 15 


Henrietta. 


Pa yet I never heard any of thoſe les any way 
account for their bu: neſs on earth. 8 


Caroline. 


One would naturally ſuppoſe ſome great diſco- 
veries muſt have been made, or ſome great changes 
have taken place. Some private merit have been 
' rewarded, or ſome hidden on e 14 N 
appearance. 8 


Henrietta. 
| Tnftead of which, all we hear of is the fear and 
the horror of mind they are expected with, and 
are ſure to create ; Sens, whe no one ** why 55 


come. | 


— 


+ \ 


e ee 5 $3 


Caroline. 


For which reaſon, it appears more likely that 
the ſenſes may be impoſed upon by fear, as that 5 
ſtrong pafſion has frequently operated ſo po-wer Ml 


fully upon the imagination, as to deprive the ſenſes 


rors, whether real or imaginary, no better than an 


idiot; or by the deranged ſtate of the underſtand- 


neral ſuppoſe. 


is prediſpoſed to believe, it turns every accidental 


of their force, and leave the ſubject of theſe ter- 


ing, much worſe, as unable to combat the moſt 
erroneous or horrid ideas by the efforts of reaſon, 


or ſound judgment. | 7 yr 
Matilda. 7 
You ſeem, Caroline, to place a ont deal to 
the power of the imagination, 
oy . 


Indeed I do; as I am of opinion it adds much 
more to our happineſs, or 8 5 than we in ge- 


You may frequently obſerve; whateber the mind 


occurrence to a proof of the reality of its exiſtenge. 
And thus has the ſuperſtition of all 5 had CO 
an innocent ſupporter. 1 


Matilda. | 


But you. do not. think we are fuperſtitious ? _ : 
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Gereling 


I think you unfortunate, in having imbibed 
your fears from the ignorant and ſuperſtitious; 
for theſe two things are e generally to be met with 
together. 


Henrietta. F 


But pray, Caroline, how do you . ſeveral 
parts of Scripture, which ſeem to countenance a 
belief in n. 5 


Caroline. 
Ik! have no need of: being capable of anſwering 
thoſe parts to be convinced of the improbability of 
meeting with any at preſent; neither, indeed, does 
a diſbelief of what we hear of ſuch appearances in 


theſe wick argue any diſdelief of * we read: of 


_ — * - 1 3 ae TA wet g F 0 
% 
* 


W 7 nn Sin * 
* k 


| Henriela, 


Then you do not argue againſt there having been 
ſuch * in former days ? 


Caroline. 
No, my dear Henrietta, by no means. 


Matilda. 


But if you allow "_ in former times FER their 
_ 
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appearance upon earth, a Maia not _ be 
well elne they do now f 


Caroline, | 


Angels themſelves were in thoſe days not un- 
frequently meſſengers to mortals; therefore, ac- 
cording to that argument, you may expect to 
meet with angels. And I beg you will tell me 
when yra hope to be favoured with a viſit. | 


| Matilda. 


F Taler 1 mould be afraid to meet even angels; 3 


but we are ſatisſied there is no occaſion for fear re- 
a ſpecting them. at at preſent. | 


* 


can. 


Such LES are ads; nor need a a Chriſtian 
Wonder Pr) Bux i ee and een till 
continue. 5 


% Aug + 
„ 


8 1 . * 


7 


'Do you think i it wicked t to by ſuperſtitious 


Caroline. 


I think it very troubleſome, and whit it is our 
: aur to ſtrive againſt, by a proper and vigilant uſe 
of our reaſon, And this I would do for two rea- 

59 5 firſt, for the eaſe and peace of mind of my- 
=o Ris, g ſelf, 


;- 


Ls 
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ſelf, and thoſe about me; and next to prevent my 
being made to appear ridiculous, and diſagreeable. 


Matilda. 


* 


But pray, Caroline, do not you wonder how 
people can be miſtaken, when they ſee thoſe. they 
have been acquainted with for years „ 


Corulnne. ä | 
I certainly ping rung much more, if I did 
not think them miſtaken z but I am ſenſible it is 


not an eaſy matter for you to give up an opinion, 
which has long had poſſeſſion of your mind, and 


has been moſt powerfully ſupported by fear. 


Matilag. | 


I confeſs it ſeems more likely that the . 
ſhould be miſtaken, than that the dead ſhould be 
diſturbed. But yet, when they have been ſeen 


juſt the ſame dreſſed, as they uſed to de when 


living, and in the very clothes they uſed to wear, 


one would think in this they . hot” be miſ- 


4 


Caroline. 
Ahl there is the difficulty, there is the TOP 


5 e to your diſbelief of any abſurdity, that 


your reaſon — not permit Fi _ to = 


| * 
* 
a 6 
j 
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„ 
Matilda. 


Well; I own this always 3 me, as it cer 
tainly is a ſtriking proof that they are not mif- 


taken, when their very dreſs is ſo well known, and: 


Jo particularly. remarked. 
Caroline. 


I have long obſerved you have always quoted: 
this obſervation of their clothes, as the grand and: 
inconteſtable proof of their reality. 


Hurienia. 


And you, Caroline, * doubt not, will own ent: 


— Fl 


is ſo. 
Gabe ä 


Vou· muſt excuſe me, ladies, if I laugh at this 


part of your belief, as more truly abſurd than. 
any other of your opinions reſpecting theſe feartus 
apparitions.. ; | 


 Matilla.. 


If you can make it appear ſo, I hall not have: 


much difficulty to give up the reſt of wy belief re- 
s them. 


1 


Nor I neither; for we ell look upon this con- 
D 5 dluſien 


r — 
* — - 2 — — ——— ie en 


1 — 
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| Gluſion : as A 131 of the truth of any ac - 


count of this ſort we have among us; and we ne- 


ver doubt any thing, when the veracity of the per- 


ſon is depended upon, and their dreſs n | 


ſo well with what they | uſed to wear. 


- 


Caroline. : 
But why do you depend upon this as any 1 5 ? 


- Matilda, 


For two reaſons ; firſt, we think they are not 


ſo eafily miſtaken ; and next, we think it ſhows 
the perſons time for obſervation : therefore will not - 


admit of that probability of their being 1 
or mifled by fear. | 


Caroline. 
| When 1 have the pleaſure of your company for 


A Laker time, than I can at preſent be indulged 


with, my dear ladies, I ſhall be ſingularly happy 
in aſſuring you, it is not from rudeneſs, that 1 
laugh at the opinions you have imbibed. On the 


| contrary, was I not well convinced you would ex- 
.cuſe me, I certainly would not indulge myſelf in a 
mirth which flows not from any idea of ſuperior 


judgment, but from a reflection upon my own 


fears and follies of this kind, which F once fo 
laviſhly felt, that I think myſelf moſt particularly 
keg in Long ſo happy as early to be better 


Informed 5 
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boat; and next to my thankfulneſs for that 
freedom, from the moſt abje& ſlavery of mind to 
the tyrant Fear. And 1 hope. I ſhall experience 
an enviable ſatisfaction in the idea of having ſet 
your minds at . from a IT of the ſame 
kind, 


Matilda. ä aria Þ 


01 Caroline, we thought you never had beef 
afraid of any thing; therefore concluded you could 
not judge what this weakneſs in others might Tub- 


ject them to ſuffer, 3 
cum ine. 


h ad my Ja Matilda, no child x was ever more 
the ſlave of fear than myſelf; nor can you be ſur- 
priſed that I was, when you hear that I had a go- 
verneſs, who by her frightful tales, abſolutely, 
though unintentionally, taught me to be ſo. Her 
cuſtom was, to tell us the moſt horrid ſtories of 
ghoſts and apparitions 3 and ſuch were the effects, | 
that, notwithſtanding it was daytime, and in 
ſchool hours, yet, child as I was, I uſed to ob- 
ſerve how much nearer we were inſenſibly erept to 
each other, than we were at the time the tale be- 
gan, ſo apparent was the fear by them created, 
and ſuch its immediate effects. But, alas] they 
Ropped not here; for I had them * — 
upon my mind for years. 


60 ne 


2 


| 1 am aftcnihed” to hear you ever "have known 
fear on any occaſion. ; | 


Em . —. 


I am very glad you have; becauſe you can pity 
us; and, though you laugh at us, you cannot 
think we are more foolith in this buſineſs than 22 
have been yourſelf. 


Caroline. mT: 755 


If I had not fo particularly ſuffered myſelf from 
the ſame cauſe, I never could have been fo anxious 
to free your minds from this dreadful inquietude, | 
as I could never have judged fo well of your ſuf- 


ferings, and therefore ſhould not have felt the ſame - 


deſire to aid your own endeavours toward a rational 
inquiry and conſideration of the cauſe of thoſe ter- 
rors, whether real or imaginary. For, if you are 
any thing like what I was, when ſubject to theſe 
alarms, you muſt be anxious to conceal thoſe pain- 
ful feelings, which fear creates, and which are fo 
ſtrong, as frequently to endanger, not only the 
health, but the faculties of the mind; which in 
youth, are, perhaps, more liable to be injured, and 
always dependent upon the ſtate of the corporeal 
powers to which they are connected, 
* 5 Hen 


1 
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* enrietta. e 


Since I find you have been equally ſubject t to . 
thoſe fears, which we feel; if poſſible, I will lien 


with more attention. For I ſhall now w hope to be 
as free from fear as you are. 


228 


I rejoice that you have known what it is to be 
| afraid. And I fee your kind intention more clear- 


ly, by this free de 


1 roline. 


Po 


a I, on my part, ſhall think my trouble well 
repaid, if what I can ſay on the ſubject has the 


deſired effect, of unbinding you from your flaviſh 


fetters. But, at preſent, muſt conclude our con- 
verſation, and renew the 0 the next oppor- 
8 


Matilda. 


And then we ſhall hear, I hope, why you are ſo 


much entertained at our depending upon the ac- 


counts we have had reſpecting people having been 
ſeen in a clothes they uſed to wear, | 


Caroline, 


Yes, if you pleaſe, we will uſe our reaſon and re- 
flection 
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flection while we conſider how much greater proof _ 
this is of their reality, and how far this opinion 
will bear examination, you yourſelves ſhall judge; 

and if you find this grand, inconteſtable proof, to 

'be without foundation, then I hope you will have 

Les difficulty to fee the abſurdity of every * 

in favour of thoſe abſurd relations. | | 


"Fetilda #1 


While we continue to believe this ſtrong proof > 


of their appearance, we cannot get the better of 
our belief of their reality, as this is a ſort of foun- 


on for our opinion, 


Caroline. 


Fon have raff a horrid building, and laid many 
'A tremblin 5 foundation. 


f N AS Sk * : 7 
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CAROLINNE, MATILDA; anD; HENRIETTA. 


Caroline. 


M ANY queſtions will naturally ariſe from 
| the common aſſertion, which ſo frequently 


accompanies the tales you hear of ghoſts: I mean 


reſpecting their dreſs being the very fame they wore 
when alive. The firſt of which I wiſh you to an- 
ſwer is, Where do you ſuppoſe they get thoſe 
clothes, granting them to be the ſame they "—_ 
were poſſeſſed of when living ? 
Matilda: : 


# » 


I never thought how they came by them, nor | 
can 1 now think by what means. 


* 


* 4 , 
; * 
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Caroline. 


- Perhaps you, Henrietta, may better anſwer this 
queſtion. And I hope you will endeavour to make 
it appear eaſy and clear, as you ſee I allow you to 
believe the aſſertion ; and all that J aſk is, that 

vou will account for it in any way that can even 
ſatisfy yourſelves. But firſt conſider, if they are 
actually the ſame they uſed to have when on earth, 
they muſt either have taken them along with them, 
or, ſome how, have obtained them ſince. Now 
let me aſk, do you think they took their clothes. 


with thein into the other world ? 
Henrietta. 


We muſt permit you to laugh now : for, if we 
anſwer, no; then the queſtion yet remains, How 
then did they come by them ? | 


Caroline. =_ 


Ves; for though I have heard of the ancient 
Arabs having their camels tied to their ſepulchres,. 
and being permitted to periſh there, that they 
might be ready for their maſter's uſe in the next 
world; yet never did I hear of-any method of con- 
veying garments to thoſe ſpiritual inhabitants. 
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232 5 


But perhaps uy are not the very ſame they 
ufed to wear, only immediately like them. 


Ca roline.. 


* 


If you can even account for thank manner of 
obtaining clothes immediately, like: thoſe they uſed 
to have on earth, I will give ſome credit to your 


belief, as that might prevent great confuſion ; for 


if the clothes were really miſſing, and a ſpirit had 
happened to borrow them, to play a few tricks in, 
not one of the family, I dare ſay, would ſuſpect 
their ſhadowy forms had any occaſion for them; 


and therefore ſome innocent mortal would be ſul 
pected. 


- Henrietta. 
Indeed, Carctice. vou make too light of theſe | 


ſubjects. But pays ing are not 1 er but 
1 like em. 


„ 


1 Sil grant that, if you eats. But you will 
obſerve, this greatly weakens your argument; as, 
you may remember, you very ſtrongly relied upon 
the reality of theſe clothes, as a proof of their being 
no miſtake: poſſible. - But if we only ſuppoſe them 
to bear a reſemblance ſomething like them, but 
not 
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not the very ſame, it is natural to make another 
inquiry, which follows; Pray, where is their 
wardrobe ? And who works ſo curiouſly for theſe 


acrial beings. ? For my Parts: I ſhould not like His 
office. 


— 


Henrietta | 


"bY if you Wie we will ante 4 have 
them; though, I own, I cannot tell how, or 


Where; 5 2006 I _ you to grant it "OO E 


5 
— 


i 4 Cordline. EE: 
But, my Gear Henrietta, you cannot kippoſs coir | 
(gums ſpirits, like ee . 
Hurictta. es 
No, that would be nonſenſe. 


* 7 


Kd. yet, if you u will but give yourkl a mo- 
ment's time to reflect, you will perceive the abſur- 


dity of imagining a ſhadow TO of ene 
2 ſubſtance. | = 


Matilda. 


3 glad 1 ſhould be to find Ginn way of a- 
counting for thoſe en which wy” wear. 
Cæro- 
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G | 


You will find that Omewhat difficult. F os, i 
they themſelves be ſhadows, which you have al- 
ready allowed, how can they, as ſuch, ſupport any 
ſubſtance you wiſhed to hang upon their ſhoulders, 
For inftance; when you fee your own ſhadow, or 
that of any other perſon, can you make i it ſupport 
the lighteſt ſubſtance, or can you any way fix for 
Aa moment the ſmalleſt ſubſtance upon a ſhadow. 


Ala. 
No, not even a feather. 


.(Carolints 


3 this then prove it impoſſible fob; theſe 
eee to be N in the very Ae they 
anc to wear? | 


6 N 
F 


8 


8 „ , 5 r 


"Are not you pe my dear Matilda, - at our 
want of reflection, when we uſed to hear this x re- 
N N ſo frequently. 


Iatilla. 


Indeed 1 am; for had we but reflected upon it, 
we muſt have fag the impoſſibility of that being 
the caſe; and inſtead of being ſatisfied with this 

| en it would have . ablard; 7 
Carg« 
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cui, > 


I flatter myſelf you now ſee clearly, if they were 
any thing but ſhadow, they could not be ſupported 
by a ſpirit, ſuch as you now ſuppoſe a ghoſt to be, 
whether you call it by that name, or by — of 
e phantom, ſhadow, &c. 


Matilda, 


Nothing can be more care 


Caroline. 7 
But if you ſuppoſe their garments to be ſhadows. 


. 


Henrietta, 


Indeed, we muſt ſuppoſe ſo, as we cannot ac- 
Count for them by any. other means. 5 


Caroline. 


Then I hope you will not ſtop here, but ſuppoſe 
all around you to be no more. | 


Matilda. 
And pray, why ſo, Caroline > 


2 „ Caroline. 


For this reaſon; if one inanimate ſubſtance has 
a ſhadow, another muſt be ſuppoſed to have the 
ſame kind of VOY! reſemblance z ; therefore 

your 


AAS S „„ 
your tables and chairs muſt be as likely, as your 
clothes, to have this Rods of ny en 
capable of actions. 1 a] 
| Matilda, 1 18 N | 
That is abſolutely impoſſible, . 


Henrietta. 
Ves, this would be nonſenſe ; and therefore we 
cannot believe it. 5 
7 Caroline, 
But do me the favour to tell me, why? 
__ Matilda, | | 
It is impoſſible to think either our clothes, fur- 
niture, or any lifeleſs . ſubſtance, ſhould, in this, 


any way reſemble the human race, and on that ac- 
count we cannot believe it is your own opinion. 


Henrietta. 


No, Caroline, you know we bang „ a- 
greed that a ghoſt is the ſpirit, or eternal part of 


the human form; and that when it is ſeparated 
from the body, their ſeparation is death. 


Caroline. 
Then it is plain, theſe clothes can have no ſuch 


ſpiritual eſſence, no ſpirit and ſubſtance, no eter- 
1 | nal 


— ” F — 
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nal and earthly parts, but are as other lifeleſs in- 
animate ſubſtances, fit only for mortals; and not 
ſubject to the uſe, or fit for the wardrobe: of 
ſpirits. : 

But, believe me, it is all ination; that 
< Gives form to fancy, and erhbocies: thought.“ 


Matilda. 


I wonder we never ſaw any abſurdity 3 in what 
ever we heard on theſe ſubjects; but I now begin 
to think many of thoſe tales have had thejr riſe 
from * done to frighten e 


— 


? 
Cara ine. 


There is no doubt, many of them have had their 
riſe from no better foundation, But when this is 
the caſe, and children's fears are too much ſported 
with for the ſake of a cruel indulgence, the effects 
are ſometimes dreadful; and I think thoſe, who 
occaſion them, merit puniſhment for this kind of 


injury more than for many actions which are pu- 
niſhable BY the laws of the land. 


- 0 


Eliwietta. 


" They wy; give one great pain jor the t time. | 


I 


Caroline. 


Yes, and many times che effects upon hs un- 
derſtanding 
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derſtanding | has been fatal ; and mary is much worſe 
om any Ny affliction. 


15 


26 * 
- 
. 


Ann. 
But you en they are very frequently only i in- 


tended to create a little innocent mirth; and then 


you mult agree that (hora: can be no ſort of harm 
in them. 


Caroline, © 


I own the 1180 may be very harmleſs; but 
as there is no knowing the conſequence, I wiſh 
you may never attempt any thing of the ſort to 
frighten your companions ;. and to ſhow you the 
danger of ſuch an attempt, I will give you a ſtory, 


that merits your attention, as it exhibits a proof of 
the bad effects of this kind of Ware 


PAS 1 Matilda, ; 
We ſhall be much obliged to you. 


Henrietta. TELLS OS 


| 1 we fhall, not only for the for 1 for | 
your kindneſs in giving it, for a caution to us a- 


gainſt what we might otherw\lh: very fincerely re 
Nase of. TE 5 


'F n it well caleulated to anſw-er that deſirable 
end, 


— re 
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"end. I will give it 1 as related in the Chit: 
* dren's Friend: _ . 2 $ 
_ © Peregrine, a child of great city 25 —_ 
ſtanding, had adopted ſuch a turn toward muſic, 
that beſide his daily playing on the organ, which 
his maſter came to give him every morning, he 
would go at night to his maſter, who reſided i in the 
- neighbourhood, and there repeat it. eee ee 
Peregrine's brother was a good boy likewiſe, 
but had ſomething of a turn tongs drollery ; and 
ſpent the time, when Peregrine was at his book, 
in always ſcheming how he might play off ſome 
trick or other, no ways minding who became the 


object of his waggery. He took notice that his bro- 


ther frequently came home alone, and ſometimes 
when it was dark, and turned his thoughts upon a 
ſcheme to frighten him a little. He could walk 
in ſtilts. One evening, therefore, at the time his 


brother was expected home, he put himſelf in a pair 


of very high ones, wrapped a great white ſheet 


about him, that trailed far behind him upon the 


ground; and took a broad brimmed hat, which 
firſt of all he flapped, and having covered it with 


crape, of a ſufficient length to hang a great way 


down on every ſide, but moſt of all m b e ä 
put it upon his head, 


© Thus frightfully equipped, he placed himſelf 
. an at a little diſtance from the houſe, 
CT cloſe 
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cloſe by the garden gate, through which his brother 
entered always coming home. 


This laſt was now returning, in the Sas 
delight peculiar to a child, and humming to him 
felf the tune he had been playing. He had got 
within a dozen paces of the gate, when he per- 
ceived the vaſt coloſſus, that held out his arms, 
advancing to attack him, Agitated with a mor- 


tal fright, at ſuch an apparition, he fel] down upon 
the ground, deprived of underſtanding. Poor Au- 
guſtus, who had not foreſeen the confer weng of 
his fatal frolic, threw away immediately his maſk, 


and fell upon his brother's almoſt breathleſs body; 
and did every thing he could do to reanimate him: 


but alas! the unhappy little fellow, as he found, 
was every thing but abſolutely dead. His parents 
inſtantly came running to the ſpot, and with a 


deal of difficulty brought him back to life. He 


opened his eyes, and viewed them with a vacant, 
ſtupid look. They gave him every tender name 
they could invent, while he appeared as if he could 
not comprehend them. He endeavoured, but in 
vain, to ſpeak; he eſſayed to do ſo, but without 


articulation. He is now deaf, dumb, and fooliſn, 
and will very probably remain in ſuch a ſituation 


all his life-time, Six or ſeven months have paſſed, 
ſince this deplorable occurrence, and the doctors 
that attend him have, as yet, done nothing toward 


5 his cure. Imagine, little friends, if you are able, 
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certainly have been better, both for them and him 
too, had he died upon the ſpat, They would not 
then have every day before them ſuch a piteous ob- 
| Jet of affliction and deſpair. But their diſtreſs is 
nothing in compariſon of Auguſtus's. Since the 
unhappy accident, he has been like a ſkeleton, 
much more than a human creature. He can nei- 
ther eat nor ſleep. His tears exauſt him. n : 
times a day he walks about the room, and ſudden- 
| ly ſtops ſhort : he wrings his hands, pulls off his 
f hair, and mourns even his birth. He calls upon, 
and embraces his dear brother, who no longer 
knows him. I have ſeen them both, and cannot 
tell which of the two is moſt unhappy.' 
Thus, my dear ladies, ends this account, which 
is ſo ſhocking to humanity, that one cannot be 


inſenſible to the dreadful effects ariſing from a 


miſtaken, though perfectly innocent playfulneſs of 


diſpoſition, which would never have been in- 


dulged, had Auguſtus been acquainted with the 
dangerous conſequences. And ] flatter myſelf it 
will not be in vain, that I give you this as a cau- 


tion againſt a wiſh to frighten any of your com- 


panions ; and when I reflect how much concern it 
would give you to be the occaſion of ſuch misfor- 
tunes, I cannot for a moment doubt its ng the 
| deſired effect. 1 

Ma. 
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Thank you, dear Caroline, for your kind in- 
tention, and be aſſured I will henceforth be very” 
cm never to an ad thing of this 55 


Caroline. 55 

Nor any other, I hope, that can ſubject a poor 
creature to ſuch horror; for, indeed, when you 
indulge yourſelves i in fooliſh ſport of this kind, you 
know not where it will end, or what may be ther 
- dreadful reſult of a terrified imagination. And 1 
beg you, 8 will not, as you value n 
peace of mind. 5 

Henrietta, 

Believe me, I ſhall never think of doing any 
thing ſo alarming, and I am much ſurpriſed that 
Auguſtus ſhould ; as he, you know, fo drefled, 
and in ſtilts, muſt make a moſt horrid figure, Ag, 
frightful enoug gh to terrify any perſon, 


. Caroline. 


I ſhall be very glad to find this example, « or any. 
thing I can ſay, may reſtrain you in the hours of 
gaiety from a dangerous, though common kind 
of mirth, which may be attended with the moſt 
dreadful Conſequences, | And in this, I am more 

E 2 | par- 
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particularly concerned for your own happineſs than 
you may, on a firſt thought, imagine; as I am 
too well acquainted with your diſpoſitions to think 
it poſſible you could be the authors of ſo much 


-  milery to any one intentionally ; ; and if otherwiſe 


you were ſo unfortunate, you, like poor e 
would be 2288 of pity. 


Matilda. 


Zr think 1 rank never again als happy, if any 
oe I did in jeſt had ſo dreadful a qonchilion. 


Henrietta. 


"tor I n and yet one might do a thing i in 
jeſt very innocently. 


Caroline, 


It is de neceſſary to inform you of the 
bad conſequence of mirth of this ſort, as I am far 
from ſuppoſing you would, either of you, intend 
any harm; nor do I think you have any cruelty 

in your intentions. But I beg you to refle& a. 
moment, and you will, I think, conſider as cruel, 
the effects of fear. After which conſideration, 1 
think you cannot deem that innocent or harmleſs, 
which may, by its effects, terminate in conſe- 
quences fatal to the life or happineſs of the unfor- 
tunate object of your TO 


But 
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But I am the more anxious for your attention 
| to the bad effects of fear of this ſort, as I can, 
from my own knowledge, aſſure you, that a fine 
girl at ſchool, whoſe figure and underſtanding were 
| juſtly admired, was, by an exceſs of fear, de- 
prived of her ſenſes, and from that time only grew 
in ſtature ; but with her underſtanding loſt every 
power of improvement, and all her life after, was 
a downright idiot, incapable of mixing with com- 
pany, or any way enjoying ſociety, And fo far 
was ſhe deprived of the bleſſings which opulent 
parents and a large fortune could beſtow, that her 
riches could only give her an attendant to keep her 
from harm, and apartments and pleaſure grounds, 
to which ſhe was quite inſenſible, as no alteration 
in them were ever capable of gaining the leaſt ob- 


ſervation, or any way e to en her 
ſenſes. | 


SE = Matilda. 
Thank you for this additional caution z but pray 
how was this e lady ſo . ? | 


Caroline. 


By a frolick of her companions at ſchool, who . 
had no thought of the dangerous effects, and only 
wiſhed to produce, by their ſcheme, a little mirth 
the next day. But it was in the night, and they 

ſaw not the violence of her terror, nor a pprehend- 
| * . eg 
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particularly concerned for your own happineſs than 
you may, on a firſt thought, imagine; as I am 
too well acquainted with your diſpoſitions to think 
it poſſible you could be the authors of ſo much 


- miſery to any one intentionally ; and if otherwiſe 


you were ſo unfortunate, you, like poor Oulu, 
would be Mm of pity. 


Matilda. 


= think T 3 never again be happy, if any 
ab I did in Jeſt had ſo dreadful a ono. 


| Henrietta. : 


"Mor I neither, and yet one > might do a thing in 
5 jeſt very innocently. 


Caroline, 


It is e neceſſary to inform you of che 
bad conſequence of mirth of this ſort, as I am far 
from ſuppoſing you would, either of you, intend 
any harm; nor do I think you have any cruelty 
in your intentions. But I beg you to reflect a 
. moment, and you will, I think, conſider as cruel, 
the effects of fear. Aſter which conſideration, I 
think you cannot deem that innocent or harmleſs, 


which may, by its effects, terminate in conſe- 


quences fatal to the life or happineſs of the unfor- 
tunate object of your 1 


But 
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But I am the more anxious for your attention 
to the bad effects of fear of this ſort, as I can, 


from my own knowledge, aſſure you, that a fine 


girl at ſchool, whoſe figure and underſtanding were 
_ juſtly admired, was, by an exceſs of fear, de- 
prived of her ſenſes, and from that time only grew 
in ſtature ; but with her underſtanding loft every 


power of improvement, and all her life after, was 
a downright idiot, incapable of mixing with com- 
pany, or any way enjoying ſociety. And ſo far 
was ſhe deprived of the bleſſings which opulent 
parents and a large fortune could beſtow, that her 
riches could only give her an attendant to keep her 
from harm, and apartments and pleaſure grounds, 


to which ſhe was quite inſenſible, as no alteration 


in them were ever capable of gaining the leaſt ob- 


ſervation, or any Way ſeeming to W N ber 


ſenſes. 
Matilda. | 
Thank you for chis additional caution; but pray 
how was this A lady ſo frightened! ? 


Caroline. 


a a frolick of her companions at ſchool, Wo 


had no thought of the dangerous effects, and only 
wiſhed to produce, by their ſcheme, a little mirth 
the next-day. But it was in the night, and they 


ſay not the violence of her terror, nor apprehend- | = 
7 £3. e | 
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1 ed any laſting or bad effects before morning; when 
3 her illneſs convinced them of their error. 


Matilda, : 


— 


I would not have been any of thoſe young ale 
Tos the world. 


Henrietta. 


Surely, if any one was particularly concerned 
in this buſineſs, ſhe muſt be wretched, and blame 
herſelf much; and the young ladies man muſt 
blame her greatly. | 

Caroline. 

But if you are inclined to eondemn her, it is 
becauſe you do not reflect how far ſhe was from 
any intention of harm to her companion; nor 
were the other young ladies concerned any way 
leſs innocent, in reſpect to the intention; for they 
all loved and admired the perſon . rendered 
an object of compaſſion, by their ill-· timed and in- 
conſiderate diverſion. Yet, alas they themſelves. 
were greatly to be pitied on this occaſion, But I 
leave you to think what they muſt ſuffer, 


Henrietta. 
When we blame any one concerned, it muſt 


be in a great meaſure owing to our forgetting the 
perſon 


W DAT OGUuR W ö· 
perſon was like Auguſtus; who, far from wiſhing 
any harm to poor Peregrine, whom he loved ſo 

affectionately, he expected him to ſhare in e | 
mirth, when his fright was over. — 


a 
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Caroline. 


Cerwitiy, this is the caſe; and they: af are in ge- 
neral objects of our compaſſion, who have been, 
by a high flow of ſpirits, and a lively imagination 
hurried into theſe flights of folly; which does not 
permit them to reflect upon the poſſible conſe- 
quence. Nor do they ſeem ſenſible how very dif- 
ferent and how very tremendous many things ap- 
pear, from not knowing what they are, or any 
way expecting uncommon appearances. 


Matilia, hows 
5 — this moment I ſhall ever be afraid of * doing 


any thing which may appear dreadful to others, rss / 
any way endanger their health or ſenſes; and I * 
ſhall not forget, that what appears the moſt inno- 
cent and trifling play to me, if intended for no 

other purpoſe than frightening people, may have 
unexpected bad effects upon thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with what it is that ſurpriſes them. 
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11 ſeems highly neceſſary to notice, though it 
may not firike our attention at the time we think - 
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of playing any of our acquaintance a FEY to 
frighten them, that the little things we think of 

for that purpoſe may not to us appear at all ca- 
pable of any dreadful. effects: but I believe, many 


have ſuffered from ſurpriſe, as well as fear, and thoſe 


things we think the leaft of, may have diſagreeable f 
effects from their being ſo very unexpected. | 
e Caroline. 7 | 

If we rightly weigh the danger attending ſport- 
ing with people's fears, we ſhall not, I believe, 
think it allowable in ourſelves ; as thoſe' moſt likely 
to be alarmed are thoſe whoſe prepoſſeſſions make 


them more particularly ſubje& to the dangerous 


exceſs which may have a melancholy termination, 
both with regard to them and ourſelves : for 1 can- 


net by any means omit your own danger in regard 
to the deſtruction of your future peace, which the 


knowledge of being the cauſe of an iłreparable in- 
Jury, would not fail to occaſion, -in minds like 
yours, replete with good and humane ſentiments, 


Matilda. 


I am glad 1 have not been the undeligned occa- 
fion of ſo much miſery. 


| Henrietta. | 

I too rejoice it has not happened to either of us, 
as we might have been in the ſituation of the young 
_ .lady's companions, or poor Auguſtus  _ 
8 Cara- 


Caroline. 


Permit i me, dear ladies, to congratulate you o on 
your happy eſcape from thoſe horrid reflections, 
which you might now have ſuffered, had your in- 
nocent, though thoughtleſs tricks, happened to 
have had an unlooked for and fearful effect; but I 
now truſt your reſolution is fixed, by the riſk 
you are made ſenſible you run-in giving way to the 
| impulſe of a fooliſh gaiety, which may juſt as well 

be turned to ſome other leſs dangerous merriment. 


Henrietta. 


If ſome boys had ſeen the melancholy effect wit 
frightful appearance had upon Peregrine, it ſeems 
likely they would not have behaved ſo generouſſy, 
as, like Auguſtus, to have acknowledged it; but, 
on the contrary, have run away, and bene 
to know nothing about him. 


Caroline. 


That would have been very eaſy; for in the 
confuſion the family were in; they would not have 


ſuſpected any thing of the kind; and the little fel- 

low was never able to explain the affair for N 
ſelf. 

Does it not ſeem likely; that if e of chend 

frightful tricks were practiſed, it would: leſſen the 

| | ; 38,4 number: 
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of playing any of our acquaintance a trick to 
frighten them, that the little things we think of 
for that purpoſe may not to us appear at all ca- 
pable of any dreadful effects: but I believe, many 
have ſuffered from ſurpriſe, as well as fear, and thoſe _ 
things we think the leaft of, may have diſagrecable 
effects from their being ſo very 9 


Caroline. 


If we rightly weigh the danger attending ſport- 
ing with people's fears, we ſhall not, I believe, 
think it allowable in ourſelves; as thoſe moſt likely 
to be alarmed are thoſe whoſe prepoſſeſſions make 
them more particularly ſubje& to the dangerous 
exceſs which may have a melancholy termination, 
both with regard to them and ourſelves : for I can- 
net by any means omit your own danger in regard 
to the deſtruction of your future peace, which the 
knowledge of being the cauſe of an ifreparable in- 
jury, would not fail to occaſion, - in minds like 
yours, replete with good and humane ſentiments, - 


Matilda. 
I am glad I have not been the undeſi igned occa- 


ſion of ſo much miſery. 
Henrietta. - 
I too rejoice it has not happened to either of us, 


© =» as we might have been in the ſituation of the young 


lady's companions, or poor Auguſtus, 


C aro- 
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Ban, 


Caroline. 


Permit me, dear ladies, to congratulate you s on 
your happy eſcape from thoſe horrid reflectiens, 
- which you might now have ſuffered, had your in- 
nocent, though thoughtleſs tricks, happened to 
have had an unlooked for and fearful effect; but I 
now truſt. your reſolution is fixed, by the riſk 
you are made ſenſible you run-in giving way to the 
impulſe of a fooliſh gaiety,. which may juſt as well 
be turned to ſome other leſs dangerous merriment. 


Henrietta. 


If ſome boys had ſeen the melancholy effect their 
frightful appearance had upon Peregrine, it ſeems 
likely they would not have behaved fo generouſly,. 
as, like Auguſtus, to have acknowledged it; but, 
on the contrary, have run away, and Fe 
to know Og about him. 


| - Caroline. 
That would have been very eaſy ;. for in the. 
confuſion the family were in; they would not have 
ſuſpected any thing of the kind; and the little fel- 
low was never able to explain the affair for war 
ſelf. 
Does it not ſeem likely; that if fewer of theſes: 


frightful tricks were pradtiſed, it woll leſſen the 
E-5: | number 
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number of wonderful tales of ſpectres, ſo variouſſy 
deſeribed? For I am of your opinion, Henrietta, 
and think, that had ſome boys done this, if their 
intention had been as harmleſs as poſſible; yet, 
vhen they found the miſchief attending it ſo great, 
they would not have dared to have appeared in the 
buſineſs, but would have concealed their being ac- 
quainted with it; and I can ſee no way that could. 
have made them ſuſpected. 


Mati ia. 


And then, you know, nothing but Peregrine's 
Inability to ſpeak, could poſſibly have prevented a. 
very ſhocking deſcription. 0 


Caroline. 


M oft certainly he would have given, and like 
wile have believed, a moſt frightful account; and 
we may be ſenſible, from the ſtrength of his fear, 
he could not believe it any common appearance. 
Much leſs did he think it any of his companions,, 
or a brother. i 


Henrietta. 5 


Then, why may not many of the accounts we: 
hear and believe, ariſe from tricks of this fort. 


Caroline. 


Frequently they muſt, if they have any better 
| founs 
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foundation than a fertile invention, or the ſtrange 
and laughable transformation which the moſt com- 
mon object will ſometimes undergo in the eyes of 
one who is apprehenſive of ſeeing the dreadful 
appearances ſhe has heard of, and as firmly be- 
lieves; though in reality they are only fit to create 
a momentary laugh. at thoſe who believe them. 


— Matilda... 


Indeed, Candi you FOR not kai at fuch 
2 things. 


Caroline. 


I hope never to laugh at what ought to be ſeri- 
ous; but as theſe are certainly only the phantoms: 
of imagination, I feel. myſelf quite at liberty to be- 
merry whenever I am in the humour to be ſo, andi 
they are the ſubject of converſation. 
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GAROLINE, MATILDA, HENRIETTA, AND; 
EDWIN.. | 


Mail. | 


\ XCUS E us, 1 Carne for thus taking. ” 
the liberty of adding maſter Edwin. to our- 


PAt'Y 


Caroline. 


Believe me, ladies, there needs no apology re- 
fpeRing maſter; Edwin's introduction; as I am: 
fo well acquainted with his merit. and good di ſpo- 
tion, that I eſteem myſelf much obliged by the 
Eavour of. his company... 


Edwin. 5 


Edwin. 
I: am greatly indebted to my Oey tutor on this: 
„ Indeed, he makes me ſure of being welt 


received by all who know him; and I thank Jou, 
madam, for your good opinion. 


| | Caroline, 

You judge right, maſter Edwin. T Have heard 
with much pleaſure -yout praiſe from Mr. L—, 
whoſe affection for you, and the high character he: 
has given you for your attention and diligent a4 
ö plication, do you the utmoſt credit. 


aui, 
How. much I am obliged to him. But I am- 
ſenſible his inſtructions are intended to make me 


virtuous and happy; and therefore I cannot neg⸗ 
lect to pay him the greateſt attention. 


Caroline. 


1 — EY moſt certainly be your own loſs. if: 
your application did not keep pace with his wiſhes. 
Let, though you take no merit to. yourſelf, for 


thus ſeconding his endeavours, it muſt yield great 


ſatisfaction to your friends to obſerve you ſo pre- 


diſpoſed to. receive eee n are the re- 
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ſult of his ſtudy, for the improvement of your mind 
and manners. 


3 
l am ſenſible of the great benefit I have received 
from his anxious care over me, and I hope nothing 
will ever induce me to be idle or inattentive to his 


orders or requeſts, as that muſt end in my own: 
future r and diſgrace. 


| Caroline. | 1 
It is happy for you that you are bleſſed with ſo· 


juſt a way of thinking; and that you have a true 


knowledge of your tutor's kindneſs, and a heart 
capable of unfeigned gratitude for his friendſhip 3 5. 
all which will recommend you to the worthy part. 
of mankind, and ſecure to you the eſteem of thoſe: 
whoſe ſociety may contribute much. to your fu- 
ture * and honour. : 


Matilda... 


Notwithſtanding the many good qualities which: 
maſter Edwin is ſaid to poſſeſs, yet not any 
recommend him to the regards of our family fo-. 
much as his inviolable adherence to truth and: 
| ſinceri 5 5 . | 7 | 


Edwin, 


Indeed, de, I ſhould be Ss. ch. 8 
ifr 
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if T could ſubmit to the baſeneſs of a falſehood 3 _ 
and I ſhould conſider myſelf as unworthy your w- : 
 Ciety, if capable of that deteſtable meanneſs, which 

in me would be more blameable than in many 


others, who have never been ſhown the guilt and: 
meanneſs that 8 falſehood. and baſe de 
ceit. | | 


h © So : 
Theſe are the principles by which you gain ſor 
much reputation, and ſo juſtly merit that degree 
of confidence that om are fo univerſally treated: 7 
with, | 


Edwm. 

I doubt not, madam, what you ſay; but can 
aſſure you, I need no other reward than the appro— 
bation of my own heart. The gift of ſpeech is a. 
bleſſing which I have been taught to obſerve the 
brute creation are without, The reaſon why is 
plain: they, being without 1 would abuſe 
that valuable _ 


3 


Ves; but their want of make would render this. 
er involuntary and unavoidable, 


Ty Edwin. 


This, madam, I grant; but this will not ex- 
5 ü 2 ET cuſe: 
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ceuſe the only part of the creation that has it in 
their power to offend that way, On the contrary, 
we muſt ever wonder at their ingratitude for 


making a wicked uſe of ſo nan and valuable. a 
privilege. . | 


AL Caroline. 5 
Valuable privilege, indeed ! that diſtinguiſhes 
the particular bounty of a wiſe Creator to the hu- 
man race. But, alas ! while we ſigh from recent 
ſufferings cauſed by the treacherous tongue of the 
diſſembler, or the more openly. daring voice of di- 
rect falſehood ; they alike prove the mercy of an 
almighty Ruler; whoſe power could ftop in a mo- 
ment the baſe torrent of the deceitful tongue, and 
inflict the puniſhment of laſting ſilence upon the: 
| perſon guilty of uttering a known falſchood.. — + 


_ Edwin, 


They have their puniſhment in a. conſcious ſenſe 
of meanneſs, which muſt attend them. And they 
cannot be long without the mortification of. ſeeing, 

| themſelves univerſally diſbelieved. 


Caroline. 


I am of your opinion, maſter Edwin V and I can- 5 
not obſerve the horrid practice of duelling, of late 
ſo common on theſe occaſions, without looking up- 


on it. as a ſtrong, though ſhocking proof, of the 
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univerfality of opinion which prevails i in reſ pe to 
this vice; for it is held in ſuch general deteſtation, 
that to be charged with it, is deemed an inſult fo 


great, that the riſk of life has been too frequent- 
ly thought its e reply. 


Eoin. 


This practice i is not uncommon in n other nations, 
as well as England, 


93 Matilda. 


And would you fight any perſon who might thus. 
_ Inſult you y 


— 


1 
If I was ; not une of that baſe crime, I ſhould 


wiſh, as A gentleman, | to meet the perſon who 
charged me with it. But, as a Chriſtian, I ſhould 
not dare; as my tutor ſays, that would only be 
proving myſelf capable of murder, to convince the 


world. I was not guilty of the 1 though great 
ollence of falſehood. | 


Caroline 


Pray, maſter Edwin, permit me to aſk a few 
queſtions reſpecting your acquaintance with young 
. 


2 Edwin. 
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Edwin. 


I ſhaft be happy to give . any | information in 
my power. | . 


Caroline. 


I hear he is remarkably ſuperRitious, Pray, i is 
it true ? | 


Edwin, 
Very true, madam ; for he is moſt particularly 
ſo. | E ! | | EIS "IP a 


cue 


What then are his purſuits | ? What progreſs Hos . 
he make in his various ſtudies? Is he not eſteem- 
ed one of the firſt in learnin g _ thoſe of his 
age EE” 

I am forry that is not the caſe. On the con- 
trary, you may find he ſtudies the interpretaffon of 
his laſt night's dream more than his books; and 
when he ſhould be writing his Latin exerciſes, he 
is frequently engaged in ſome ſuperſtitious relation 
of what he has heard or ſeen, which his imagina- 
tion depicts as ſo many good or bad omens, that 


reſpect himſelf or friends, 8. 
Caro 


— — , — — 
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Caroline. | 


Then theſe abſu rd notions impede bis f improve 
ment; and, J doubt _ ſubject him to much 
laughter ' 


Edwin. | 


O] very much; for he is always areal him- 
ſelf with ſome nonſenſe or other. - 


Caroline, 


a bor boy ! perhaps he is not bleſſed with os 
natural abilities? 


Ediuin. 
If that was the caſe, his misfortune would create 
compaſſion in every humane breaſt ; but it is-not 
any defect of abilities, but a want of exertion of 


them, and he is therefore very much laughed at. 
/ Fas . 


Caroline. 


But how can this ſtrange way of Mink ng Ex 
accounted for? Pray, to what cauſe do they at 
tribute this weakneſs? 1 


Edwin. 


To an attachment he has had from an infant to N 
@ faithful ſervant, who attended him the greateſt + ; 


” n * f : * 3 
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part of his life; and who is ſaid to have many ex- 

cellent qualities, though mixed with this kind of 
folly, which the family thought nothing of, but 
er eſteemed this attendant, 


Caroline. 


But do they . > claus 1 ?. 
Edwin. 15 q 


. Yes, and blame Rs for what they call a ſhame- 
ful want of exertion in not endeavouring to throw _ 
off thoſe prejudices, now he ought to know bet- 


| Caroline. 
It is certainly his duty to uſe his reaſon, on a 
aue that ſo much engages his attention. | 


Fabi 


So much his attention is engaged, as to prevent 
his improvement; and, it expoſes him to the re- 
dicule of his acquaintance, who only hez him, | 
to make Fe of him when they meet toge er. 


Henrietta. 


This is cruel; but I * you. nor 85 in the 
0 againſt hm. 


; Edwin, 


r Teena 
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Edwin. 


It is abſolutely impoſſible to do otherwiſe, ſo | 
abſurd are his W prejudices. 


Caroline. 


But it is poſſible he remains inſenſible to his 
| loſs of improvement, as well as to the ridicule to 


which he expoſes . by 11. abſurd preju- 
dices. e 


2 din, 


My tutor, madam, is of that opinion. 
5 | Caroline. 


But I am afraid Mr. L— does not think chere 
is any laſting bad conſequence to be apprehended 
from maſter Williamſon's ſuperſtition, does he? 


Edwin, 
Ves, madam ; and is very ſorry for it. 
| Caroline. | 
' What pity it is that Mr. L— does not think 
| himſelf at liberty to exert himſelf in endeavours to 
bring the youth to a more rational way of think - 
ing. : 


) Bain, 5 


- W P 4 
* 
n 
*. 


Edwin. 


He thinks it of ſerious. conſequence ; and in or- 
der to convince a friend of his, who is a diſtant 
relation of young Williamſon, of the great power . 
of the imagination over the mind, and how much 
of happineſs or miſery we may derive from it, he 
| ſhowed him the ſentiments of his favourite author = 
Addiſon on this ſubject, 


l | Caroline. 
: Can you oblige us with them ? 
| Edwin, 
* madam, I am happy I can, 
: Caroline. 
Pray read . 1 
” Edwin. 


After other reflections on this ſubject, he ſays : 
© How great a power then may we ſuppoſe lodged 

in him, who knows all the ways of affecting the 
imagination; who can infuſe what ideas he pleaſes, 
; and fill thoſe ideas with terror or delight, to what 

degree he thinks fit? He can excite images in the 

; mind without the help of words, and make ſcenes 

riſe up before us, and ſeem preſent to the eye, 

„ without 
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without the .afliftance of bodies, or exterior 'obs 
jets. He can tranſport the imagination with ſuck 
beautiful and glorious viſions, as cannot poſſibly 
enter into our preſent conceptions ; or haunt it 


with ſuch ghaſtly ſpectres and apparitions, as would 


make us hope for annihilation, and think exiſtence =? 
no better than a curſe. In ſhort, he can ſo ex- 


quiſitely raviſh or torture the ſoul through this ſin- 


gle faculty, as might ſuffice to make the whole 


heaven or hell of any finite being.“ 
SPECTATOR, No. 421. 


Caroline, 4 


We are much obliged to you for thus furniſhing 


us with the ſentiments of a man of ſuch great abi- 


lities. But pray, ladies, what are your obſerva« 
tions pan them. 


Matilda. 


Of that part, where he ſpeaks of images 5 elle 


in the mind without the help of words, and ſcenes 
ſeeming preſent to the eye without the help of bo- 


dies, or exterior objects; ; I think he expreſſes your 


opinion, Caroline, in other words. 


Henrietta, 


I likewiſe RE this ſimilarity of Gat in 
the part you mention, and more particularly where 
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be adds, that the mind may be haunted with ſuch 


— DX— 

n WR — 

r 
6 


1 
* 8 my 


ghaſtly ſpectres and apparitions as would make us 
hope oe wn. A 


i 5 Curoline. 


4 Hatter myſelf then this will- in ſome meaſure: 
ſtrengthen my arguments on that ſubject; and that 
you will in future find it more agreeable to your 


—_ 
R "Is 
* 


own reaſon to ſuppoſe that the imagination is-im- 
poſed upon, rather than that the dead are dragged 
to earth to act a part which cannot fail to excite - 
terror and diſguſt. 


But pray, maſter Edwin, what ſaid his relation 
8 3 | | „ 


e 


He ſaid he ſaw my tutor's kindneſs, and the _ 5 
misfortune in planting thoſe terrors and melancholy 


reflections in his own mind, which Providence 


never deſigned any of his creatures to ſuffer from 


fooliſh ſuperſtition, 


Caroline. 


Yet the youth is to be Permitted to 80 on in | his : 
folly, is he not! # 


Na | 


No, madzm, they intend to Si to his ſenſes, 
and to bring him by degrees to reflect upon the : 
my and injuſtice of this way of thinking. 

Gare 


we 


2 
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| a Coraline. 


Pray, by what! means? 


| Eqwin, 


MET ind the gentleman I mentioned, as 


; maſter Williamſon's relation, have engaged me to 


preſent him with an extract from the Parental Mo- 
nitor, which they wiſh him to read with atten- 
tion. I am therefore requeſted to leave it with 


him, and to deſire him to give me his opinion of 
Th | | 


curl ne. 


* = 


I very much approve of their plan; and if you 


* Mr. Locke's remarks on the Aſſociation of 


Ideas, you will ſee the neceſſity of breaking this 
chain of ideas, that enſlaves the mind, and is unfor- 
tunately linked together by the prejudice of edu- 
cation. He gives, among other inſtances which 


I ſhall not trouble you with, one which I think 
very - to maſter Williamſon's ſituation, | 


Eoin. 


By what I have heard of that great author, and 
the high eſtimation his works are held in, it ſeems 


25 he would not be miſtaken on this ſubject. 
* K 


Caroline. 


| He ſays, the ideas of goblins and ſprights, have, 
really no more to do with darkneſs than light; ver, 
let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on the 
mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, 
poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them a- 
gain ſo. long as he lives: but darkneſs ſhalb ever 
afterward bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and 
they ſhall be fo joined. that he can no more bear te 
one than the otbe. — | 


T3 Py ; _ . : 
1 - 17 
1 


Edwin. 


778 55 This is immediately the caſe with poor William- 
1:2 ſon; and he ſuffers much from thoſe fooliſh fears. 
11 But his relation ſays he is at preſent in a ſtate that 
I will not permit him to uſe his reaſon, it is ſo over- 
| powered by fear; yet he doubts not his fear will 
decreaſe in proportion to his reflection, on the 
groundleſs cadſe of this tormenting paſſion, which 
is frequently too ſtrong for either reaſon or Jadge 
ment Ee to ſubdue. ) 
Caroline. 
Then he looks upon this change of ideas as @ 
work of time and reflection. 


1 ; | Edwin, By 


Ves, clara; ; and Mr. L— is of the nes opi- 
2 nion 5 


* 


— ——— — — — 
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nion; for he ſays, that reaſon and judgment, which 
has been ſo long under the dominion of fear, muſt 


require ſome time to free them from the ſlavery 
they have permitted to overrule them. Beſides, 


he ſays the habit of thinking, though abſurd and | 
_ erroneous, — the aid of reflection to correct, ” 


| i _ ft inf. 
4 * Ss — 


And ha Mr. L— think the 33 you men- 


tioned from the Parental Monitor ſufficient to con- 
vince maſter Williamſon of his folly? _ 


Edwin. 3 
he does not ot expect ſo much ; z. yet hopes he may 


by this means create in him a defire of information 
on his favourite ſubjects, and reflections that lead to 
an inquiry into the foundation of his fears, and 
thereby enable him to hear with leſs prejudice any 
argument againſt his preſent mode of thinking. 


Henrietta. 
Dear Caroline, do you not wiſh to ſee the piec- 
maſter Edwin ſpeaks of ? 
"0 
Caroline, 


Ves, if he will be ſo kind as to oblige us with 2 
ſight of i it, when he can make it convenient. 
5 3 85 Edwin. 
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„ Aries 11585 


Vou are very lights, maſter Edwin, and 1 


. mou _ es remember i it. 


- Matilda. . 
Ves; en we next are übel with your r 


company, and the pleaſure of meeting our dear 
Caroline, we will expect you thus to contribute to 


our entertainment. 


Yau may yy upon my memory on this occa- 
fion. | 


. 
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CAROLINE, MATILDA, HENRIETTA, ans 
i EDWIN. 1 


Carulne. Fo . 1 : 


S we are again met, I muſt beg maſter Ee: Ft] 
<6 win to remind you of your promile, 5 — 08 


: | | ek Edwin. . 8 5 # 


#7 Y "I 4 8 J * 


rr 


1 am glad it is in my power to oblige you, ma- 


dam, having brought the extract with me, which 
is intended for maſter Williamſon. 


Matilda. 


1 0 not doubt: our l bites it; but if I 4 
not, I ſhould admire Mr. L— for being ſo kindly: 

anxious to free the young gentleman from thoſe 

2 hs 1 35 thoughts, L 


— 


—_ 


F 
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thoughts which muſt give him bas 8 uneaſi 
_ nels. 


— 


Henrietta. | / 


[es it is very good of Mr. 1 to intereſt ha 
himſelf fo much in favour of maſter 


Caroline, - | 
Moſt certainly it is very kind, and if the youth 


will not pay attention to what is ſaid, or what 1 is 
copied for his inſtruction, he will merit his fate 
if made miſerable by his obſtinacy or ingratitude. 


Edwin. 


' He cannot do this without at the "IN time re- 
maining very ignorant. 


Ca oline. 


And 3 with this abſurd way of ore. ; 
now diſagreeadle he will make himſelf, 


7 Edwin. 


He will certainly then be avoided as a defpica. . 
ble character. But my tutor, unknown to him, 
intends to uſe every method in his power to pre- 
vent his being loſt to the pleaſures of ſociety, as, 
he ſays, he will be if he continues to give ear to 
and believe in ſuch torrents of nonſenſe. 805 

| | : Caro- 


— 
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Caroline. 
we will logs your worthy tutor's lipids 


will meet with the ſucceſs e from his good 5 


E dwin. 


He ſays he truſts that he ſhall not be ai fappoint= | 
ed, as he thinks maſter Williamſon has not a bad 
underſtanding, and he is of an amiable diſpoſition. 


But here is the piece from the Parental 9 


* 


SUPERSTITION. 


Vainly we ſeek for true perfection here, 
Its only lodgment far beyond the clouds; 
Tho' pious, charitable, wiſe, ſincere, 
Error's black miſt men's cleareſt reaſon fronds, 5 


Mozeen. | 


C SUPERSTITION | is the terror of weak, undiſ= 
cerning and uneducated minds, and often produces 
numberleſs diſtreſſes, and many anxious thoughts 
to the ignorant and timid, while it is a fair ſub- 

ject for ridicule to the more wiſe and experienced. 
The death-watch has kept many a one from par- 
taking the balmy and refreſhing ſweets of repoſe, 
© by imprefling a thouſand gloomy apprehenſions 
| __ the mind of the terrified liſtener, that the 
af 4 _ moſt 
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moſt diftreſling events would certainly happen to 


themſelves or families, from the portentous warn- 
ing of this inviſible tick ; while the death, of which 
it was the. unimportant, but unwelcome harbin- 
ger, was, according to the moſt rational way of 
accounting for it, only that of a poor harmleſs fly; 
whoſe faint efforts and fruitleſs ſtruggles to defend 
its life (againſt its known enemy, the ſpider) oc- 
caſioned an immortal being to tremble for their 


On. 


elt has 6 bean known, that a perſon 
who has been able to encounter many of the fe- 
vereſt trials with the utmoſt fortitude and reſolu- 
tion, would not have ventured to paſs through a 
churchyard at the awful midnight hour, even to 
have obtained an immediate releaſe from a number 
of real diſtreſſes. This humiliating and trouble- 
ſome weakneſs often takes its riſe from the ſuper- 
ſtitious folly of thoſe who have had the manage- 
ment of our infant years. The ſtories which are 
told by the ignorant nurſe, to amuſe and entertain 
their little charge, has often left an impreſſion of 
fear and ſuperſtition on the mind, which neither 
time, good ſenſe, or the united exertions of paren- 
tal tenderneſs, or authority, could ever entirely 
eradicate. This dangerous weakneſs ſhould there- 
fore be unremittingly guarded againſt, by thoſe 
who are > intruſted with the care of youth, and 
every 
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every tendency to encourage its encroachments, 
reſolutely combated by thoſe of maturer years. 

Ghoſts are, even in this enlightened age, the: - 
bugbear and terror of thouſands, particularly a- 
mong the lower ranks of people. No ſooner has 
night overſpread the heavens with her ſable mantle, . 
than this unaccountable dread, . which had been 
driven from their minds by the cheerful light of 
day, returns with its accuſtomed: force; and, if 
they are under the neceſſity of travelling through- + 
any unfrequented path, after the ſun has withdrawn 
his rays, though the bright beams of the moon il- 
lumine their paths, they ſee an imaginary ghoſt in 

every tree, gate, or ſtile; and when they retire to 
their apartments by themſelves, are in a continual 


dread, leſt their curtains ſhould be undrawn by the- 


hand of ſome viſible or inviſible ſpectre; and the:: 
leaft noiſe, however eaſy to be accounted for by- | 
thoſe. happily devoid of fear, is, by the timorous 
and ſuperſtitious, ſuppoſed a warning from the 
grave, deſigned. either for themſelves or friends 
— Thus the hours, which ſhould be paſſed in un- 
diſturbed repoſe, in order to re- animate their - frail 
nature with freſh vigour, to encounter the cares > 
and buſineſs of the day, are rendered, by thelſe-- 
weak, yet diſtreſſing apprabentions, the . moſt= 
wretched of their lives. - x0. 

There are a number of. other e 5 


which attend the ſuperſtitious, and which though 
| l . 33 less 
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leſs terrific, are accompanied with anxiety. How 
provoking, yet how abſurd and laughable, that 


the pleaſures of a walk in the fineſt ſummer even- 


ing, ſhould be interrupted by the unmeaning and 


ſimple croaking of a ven, that chanced to wing 
its flight over our heads A dinner ſpoiled by 


filling a little falt A night's reft deſtroyed 
by the ſcreeching of an owl, or becauſe a coal 
| flew from the fire in the fancied ſhape of a coffin, 
or a winding-ſheet hung pendant with tremen- 
dous foldings from the candle !—while, perhaps, 
the very perſons, thus eaſily and frivolouſly a- 
larmed by the inventions of the ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious, can read an account in the public pa- 
pers of an earthquake having depopulated a whole 
city, with leſs regret and terror than they can hear 
the ſimple and natural howling of a houſe-dog be- 
neath their window, And many a fair bride hag 
been gloomy in her bridal finery, and fad amid 


the gratulations of rejoicing friends, becauſe thge 


ſun has not ſhone, upon her wedding-day : from 
which circumſtance future miſery has been pre- 


dicted by that tormenting ſybil, Superſtition, 
What a mortifying and degrading picture 13 


the above of human folly ! The real miſeries of 


life are abundantly ſufficient to put our fortitude to 
the teſt, without having recourſe to evils which 


dan only exiſt in a deceived and deluded imagina- 


tion, Be well aſſured, that no one will ever riſe 
Z from 
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from their graves, to diſturb the peace of thoſe 
they have left behind them, and that, if we had 
nothing more to fear from ourſelves, our paſſions, 
or our fellow mortals, than we have from any ſu- 
pernatural appearance, we might reſt in any place, 
or in almoſt any part of the globe, in perfect ſe- 
curity. If omens were permitted to warn us of 

our diſſolution, or any impending evil, they would 
(it is preſumed). be attended with/ more awful and 
alarming circumſtances, than any of the above 
mentioned. 

© Deſpiſe,. then, reſolutely contemn and diſbe- 
lieve all theſe abſurd and futile inventions: and 
let not a dream, which from the airy and uncon- 
fined excurſions of the never- dying ſoul, may have 
tortured your ſleeping fancy, diſtreſs your waking 
imagination, or for one invaluable moment, leſſen 
your firm dependence on that all- powerful Being, 
who preſides with watchful care over every crea- 
ture he has formed. 

Ve, who are bleſſed with 8 and un- 
ſullied purity, what can you have to fear from the 
peaceable and cold inhabitants of the grave? Even 
could they be permitted to re- viſit their native 
earth, their viſit could not be hoſtile or prejudicial 
to you. Happily for thoſe who are gone before, 
and for us who are left behind, and have the great 
debt of nature ſtill to pay, they find too ſecure and 
| found repoſe, to diſturb the peace of their former 
* loved 


\ 
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loved companions. Liſten not, therefore, to the 
paltry contrivances of ſuperſtitious ignorance, even 
in the moſt trifling matters, thereby adding ficti- 
tious cares and inquietudes to the real troubles of 
a ſhort and buſy life. Sufficient are the unavoid- 
able evils, which beſet and incommode our weary 
pilgrimage, without increaſing, by this inexcuſable 
puſillanimity, che long and ſad catalogue of human 
miſeries. | 

Here ladies concludes this extract, which I hope 


I can anſwer for the attention which we have 
all paid to this little piece; 3 and for the reading of 
it we are much obliged to you maſter Edwin. 

But pray Matilda N are 7 remarks upon 


it! 58 
7s bas 
And yours, i you pleaſe, Henrietta 5 
Matilda. 


I mark one circumſtance more particularly as 
it has very much ſurpriſed me, I mean what is 
ſaid of the death-watch. 


Cordlane: 


But why N yout 


Ma. 
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Matilda. 
Henrietta and myſelf have heard ſuch accounts 
of the death- watch, and to us it has been deſcribed 
as ſo alarming an incident, that I cannot but own * 
my aſtoniſhment at now hearing from the Paren- 
tal Monitor that the noiſe diſtinguiſhed by that ap- 
pellation ſhould be occaſioned by a poor inoffen- 
five fly, whoſe life, according to this Wee was 
in ge from a ſpider. : 


Henrietta. 


T have been equally ſurpriſed with Matilda; but 
T think this muſt be a miſtake. Surely, my dear 
Caroline, an innocent helpleſs fly could never cre- 
ate ſo many fears? Do you think it  poſtible: it 
ſhould ? „ 


Caroline. 


Let it ariſe from what cauſe it will, it ſeems to 
me certain it is too trifling to occaſion any alarm; 
and therefore the fears ariſing from it are only pro- 
duced from an ignorance of that cauſe. 


Henrietta. 


Then you do not look upon it as the harbinger 
of death. We have heard it is, and on that ac- 
count 
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count we ſhould be very much afraid of that noiſe; 
Are not you - 


Caroline. ” ; 


By no means; for whatever may be the WY 

- of that trifling 2 which you have heard deſcribed: 
as ſo very alarming, it it cęrtain it does not ariſe 
from any thing that can have the leaſt affinity, or 
connexion. with the life or death of any — 


dds 
Matilda. 

What, Caroline, do you really think it is a fy 

; which makes that noiſe? 

Caroline. 


E muſt anſwer you this queſtion in a future con- 
verſation; as I muſt not differ in opinion without: 
ding you my reaſons for it. 


D'IA- 


* 
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Henrietta. 


Now, Caroline, for your anſwer to my 
4 Y queſtion, Whether you think with the Pa- 
rental Monitor, that the noiſe known by the name 
of a death-watch is occaſioned by a fly. 
Caroline. 

Believe me, dear Henrietta, if I ſay it proceeds 
from a fly, or a ſpider, or both together, it is of 
little conſequence, as they are equally matters of 
no importance to the life, death, or welfare of 
mankind, EIT 

| 1 
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Henrietta. 


„ But we wiſh to know your opinion, as we are 
anxious to be informed what that noiſe proceeds 
from? 


Bee 


* have already ſaid that as 1 happen to differ in 
opinion from the Parental Monitor, I think it but 
juſt to give my reaſons for this difference, which 
would need an apology was not my ſentiments 
4 given with à view to your exerciſing your own. a- 
bilties, and forming a judgment for yourſelves. 


reſpecting the cauſe of ſo much fear. 55 
4 Matilda. | 


— 


If you make it appear to be Fe OE) by a. 
trifling inſect, I ſhall be aſhamed of the alarms I. 
have had from ſo harmleſs a cauſe, . 


Henrietta, 
What we one nicht ſuffered on account of that - 
kind of noiſe muſt make us much laughed at for 
our unneceſſary fears, and when we fee their ab- 


ſurdity, I doubt not we hall ugh at ſuch un- 
meaning incidents. 


-f 


Caroline. 


I much hope for this good effect of your 8 
viction; 


DS 
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viction; and i in order to enable you to form a judg- 


ment of your own, I hall. tell you the facts ſimply 
as they occurred, and then leaye op 4 to form what 
opinion. you pleaſe. _ Tak | | 


* 0 


Matilda. Tz £ 


That we ſhall like better thin the moſt Ne 


ble conjectures of other people, for you Roe oy 
may de miſtaken. 


* 


Caroline. 


And yet you are willing. to receive, and believe, 
any account though ever ſo exaggerated by fear, 
notwithſtanding that paſſion is ſo very little to be 


depended upon, that it neyer fails to impoſe upon 
the perſon ſubject to its power; and it is of that 
enſlaving nature that it will not permit reaſon to 
operate he. under its influence, and too many 


are unwilling to counteract that influence by the 
exertion of their reaſon and reflection. But to the | 


ſubject. 


One evening, laſt winter, as we were ſitting at 


a table in a well lighted room, the company ra- 
ther cheerful than loud, a noiſe of this ſort was. 
heard ; but as it was immediately like that of a 


watch, it is no wonder that it for fome time paſſed 


for one. 


The next evenings in the fame room, it being 
more 


F — 
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more ſtill and the converſation in a lower keys 
53 perhaps, from its being more ſerious, the ſame 
kind of noiſe was much more perceptible and eaſy 
to trace. It then plainly appeated to proceed from 
the mantle-piece, or the wood work about it, 


near which no watch happened to be placed; this 


was proved, and occaſioned a friend of ours pre- 
ſent to obſerve that he had heard a noiſe, like that 
was frequently made by a ſpider : but this was only 
conjecture, and every one preſent wiſhed for ſome 
reaſon why they ſhoald think an inſet was the 
occaſion of thoſe . conjectures, and their unavoid- 
able attention. He added, if it was occaſioned by 
2 ſpider, as he imagined, it would not continue 

long that noiſe, but we ſhould obſerve it would 
ſtop ſoon; as it could not be ſuppoſed that it 
would, like a piece of mechaniſm, continue for 
hours without break or ceſſation; whereas, if a 
watch, it muſt either continue to beat, or ſhow by 
2 difference of time when it ſtopped, and whoſe 
watch it was that cauſed this deception. 

No long trial of our patience proved neceſſary, 
for in a very ſhort ſpace of time the noiſe was ſuſ- 
pended ; and while we were engaged on the ſubject 
of its cauſe, we heard it again as diſtinct as before, 
and ſo it continued loud and diſtinct; yet not with- 
out frequent pauſes. We were now all convinced it 
was not from any watch or other ob ject expoſed to 
the eye; "ah on the contrary, that it was Sake | 


by 
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by ſome creature or thing, which was hid from 
dur ſight by the wood, &c. through which we 
heard the ſound, Being for ſome time ſilent, 

it was obſerved, that if a watch was held near the 
place from whence the noiſe proceeded, the inſect 
would anſwer it, though quite filent at the time 
the watch was placed there, This was done re- 
peatedly, and it as regularly anſwered, beginning. 
immediately upon the application of the watch. 
After this we were regularly viſited for many 
evenings by this noiſe, and we were not a little 
entertained at its anſwering a watch, as we 
were never diſappointed, though our applica- 
tions were very frequent; which is no doubt a 
ſtriking proof of the near reſemblance this noiſe 
has to the beat of a watch, or the inſect 2 makes 
it could not bs thus deceived, 


by. iert. 


Dil you ever bear any other doit of that 
kind? 


Cardline | | 
Ves, in the ſame room, at no great diftancey 
and they ſeemed to anſwer one another, 


Henrietta. | 


-Y am Ape cha the noiſe ſhould continue for 


ſeveral | 


* 
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ſeveral evenings in the ſame place. I fancy it 


could not remove or it would not have remained 


there. . | 15 mY 8 
ee 


It certainly was in or near the ſame place, for 
1 removal was not to us perceptible. 


C- 


Henrietta. | 


Tuben I think it could not poſſibly be any 38 | 
alive, or it would not have n lo 0 a time 
in the ſame tuation. 


Careline. 


To a ſmall insect the ſituation e Aer 
0 changed, though that change was to us 
imperceptible. 1 preſume our conceptions of diſ- 
tance and ſpace muſt be very oppoſite ; as our 


| fight, which is not intended for that minutia of 


object, is widel Y different, for the reaſon which- 
Mr. Pope gives in theſe lines, 


Why has not man a microſcopic eye? 
For this plain reaſon—man is not a fly.. - 


*; 


Henrietta, 


| Pray Caroline, was the noiſe equally loud? 
EE © [iS Caro- 


9 1 * * 
428 $% 1 0 {437 
. 5 * 


dale Y 


* ? 
Y 1 * 


Not always; but as loud when we aſt attended 0 


© it as at OF. time, 


OT THE Henrietta, | 


"Then it Cold not be a fly, for that muſt have 
been weaker and weaker, f | 


Caroline. 


Yes, and dead Jong before this _ ceaſed. 
And it would have been very extraordinary if ano- 
ther fly had been attacked by a ſpider in a ſitua- 
tion equally imperceptible; indeed, ſo much ſo, 


: — 


that there was no poſſibility of tracing a way by 
which they could get behind the wood: a circum- 


ſtance common to ſpiders, but by no means fo with 
reſpect to flies. g 


Henrietta. 


ut do you think it was in pain or diftreſs which 
occaſioned that noiſe ? 


7 oline. | 


1 muſt own I think it more reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe it a ſort of call one to another; and I am 
particularly led to this concluſion from their an- 


1 5 ſwering | 
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ſwering one another as I have informed you, But 


this is again only conjeRure, 
Matilda, 


— * + 


| we Trad hen this ren 
would have guarded us from many fooliſh appre- 


henſions which have made us very. miſerable, But 


how do you think people ever got ſuch things _ 5 | 


| their heads? 
| Caroline bo 


1 55 ſuch e were firſt raiſed is ; dificule 
to determine. But you, may obſerve the ignorant . 


nurſe is blamed for helping to propagate thoſe 5 


frightful ideas, as well as that kind of ſuperſti- 


tion to which the uninformed and vulgar are more 
particularly addicted, and which, I think, is a- 
greeably ridiculed 15 Gay, in his fable entitled tf 


Tus FARMER's WIFE AND THE RAVEN. 


WHY are thoſe tears? why droops your head ? > 
Is then your other huſband dead? SIS 
Or does a worſe diſgrace betide ? 

Has no one ſince his death apply'd ? 
Alas! you know the cauſe too well: 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell. | 
And to contribute to my loſs, 

My knife and fork were laid acroſs 


On 


RY 


" I * 
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EY On Priday too ! the day I dread! 


Would I were ſafe at home in bed ! 

Laſt night (I vow to heav'n tis 1 05 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

Next poſt ſome fatal news ſhall tell, 

God ſend my Cornilh friends be well! 

_ __ Unhappy widow, ceaſe thy tears, 
Nor feel affliction in thy fears. 


Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſpended; 
Eat now and weep when dinner's ended; 


And when the butler clears the table, ; 
For thy deſert, I'll read my fable. 
Betwixt her ſwagging pannier's load. 
A farmer's wife to market rode; 


And, jogging on, with'thoughtful care 


Summ'd up the profits of her ware; 
When ſtarting from her ſilver dream, 


Thus far and wide was heard her ſcream. : 


That raven on yon left hand oak 
{Curſe on his ill-betiding croak)- 


Bodes me no good. No more the ſaid, 

When poor blind Ball, with ſtumbling tread, 

Fell prone ; o'erturn'd the pannier lay, 
And her maſh'd eggs beſtrow'd the way. 


She ſprawling in the yellow road, 


| Rail'd, ſwore and curs'd. Thou 2 toad; 


A murrain take thy whoreſon throat! 
I knew misfortune in the note. 


Dame, quoth the raven, ſpare yoar oaths, 
Unclench your fiſt, and wipe your clogths. 


Fa . 


* 
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1 | But why on me e thoſs carles thrown . 
SGoody, the fault was all your own : Jem 


On Dun, the old ſure-footed mare, 


For had you laid this brittle F 13 


Though all the ravens of the hundred, 85 of 993 1 
With croaking had your tongue warde, 

Sure-footed Dun had kept her legs, e 
And * ll woman, ſav 'd. your eggs. 5 


8 
To 


Jo the firſt part off this fable; you. hav obſerve, 
that ſuperſtition is. well ridiculed; and the laſt: 
ſhows the abſurdity-of attributing to other cauſes 
the bad effects of our own inattention : nay,” we 
may carry the compariſon ſtill further, and fee in 
it the folly of a too anxious care in the beginning 
of any purfuit, if followed by neglect in the end; 
for had the farmer's wife been careleſs in the pack⸗ 
ing it would have been more. excuſable, as he 
added that trouble, with the loſs of her time and, 
journey, t to her misfortune. = 


